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ABSTRACT 



This study examined faculty research in California 
presently under way; analyzed the research in terms of the 
stipulation in the Donahoe Act regarding functions of segments of 
California higher education; made proposals for implementing 
recommendations resulting from the study. Material for the study was 
drawn from documents made available by numerous state offices, 
national higher education sources, visits with officials and faculty 
of the State Colleges and University, meetings with members of the 
Governor's staff and correspondence with educators of national 
prominence. General recommendations include more state support for: 

(1) faculty research, (2) research into the connection between the 
discovery of knowledge and meaningful teaching, and (3) a broader 
definition of the Donahoe Act. Encouragement should be given to (1) 
maintaining the present 3 divisions of California higher education, 

(2) permitting greater flexibility of the individual state colleges 
in the administration of their instructional budgets, and (3) 
involving qualified State College and University faculty members in 
doctoral teaching and research supervision (joint doctoral program) . 
Specific recommendations are delineated further. The report contains 
over 150 pages of appended information and concludes with a 
bibliography. (Author/NF) 
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FACULTY RESEARCH 

00 IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 

■ 

O Report of a Research Study 

CO Tune 1 - August 15/ 1968 
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I. Introduction. 

A. The assignment . 

On 1 June 1968 Claremont University Center was directed by 
contract with the Coordinating Council for Higher Education to make a 
study of the role and function of faculty research in the California State 
Colleges. It was stipulated that the report should be submitted to the 
Executive Director by 15 August 1968. 

It was agreed that the study would concentrate on three topics: ^ 

t 

1 . Faculty research presently going on; 

2. An anlysis of research in terms of the statement of 
the Donahoe Act regarding the functions of the seg- 
ments of California higher education; 

3. Proposals to implement and accomplish the determinations 
of (2) above. 

Material for the study was drawn from documents made available 
by numerous state offices as well as national higher education sources (see Appenc^' 
visits with officials and faculty of the State Colleges and University (see Appendixes 
meetings with members of the Governor's staff; and from correspondence 
with educators of national prominence (see Appendix H) . 

Participants in the Claremont study team included three of 
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The Claremont Colleges presidents, the Dean of the Graduate School, two 
senior faculty members, the Director of Institutional Research, and several 
graduate assistants. 

Faculty Research in the California State Colleges 

The Donahoe Higher Education Act states that, " . . .the 
University of California is the primary state- supported academic agency 
for research," (53 p. 199) and that "The primary function of the state 
colleges is the provision of instruction for undergraduate students and 
graduate students, through the master's degree, in the liberal arts and 
sciences, in applied fields and in the professions, including the teaching 
profession. . . .Faculty research is authorized to the extent that it is 
consistent with the primary function of the state colleges and the 
facilities provided for that function." (53 p. 201) 

The Claremont study team interpreted its mission as requiring 
that the study be conducted within the present provisions of the Donahoe 
Act — that is, the differentiation of functions of the segments of California 
higher education will continue and that the primary research agency will 
continue to be the University of California. 

The problem of the study became, then, to examine what 
a State College system does and can achieve in faculty research given 
this limitation. 

It was further assumed that it was necessary to 
examine in some depth the limitations, actualities, and possibilities 
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of a concept of faculty research "consistent with the primary functions 
of the State Colleges," or in other words, faculty research oriented to 
teaching. Throughout the study it became clear that such an interpre- 
tation of faculty research is considered by many in higher education to 
be a difficult and in many ways, an artificial distinction. The analysis 
of the place of research in college teaching as seen by a significant 
number of college and university educators is developed in this report 
in Appendixes A, B, C and I. 

This statement summarizes the information obtained; the 
more detailed descriptive and statistical data can be found in the 
appendixes . 

B . . The status of the State Colleges in California. 

In seeking to study faculty research at the California State 
Colleges, the survey team was aware that its problem related directly 
to the differentiation of functions of the segments of California higher 
education. It became clear that faculty research, its definition and 
support are related to a basic problem: The status of the California 
State Colleges. 

The status of a college or college system is not a pertinent 
subject for a research study if it involves only such matters as social 
reputation or alleged public prestige. Such things can be debated endlessly 
and are usually quite subject to the personal knowledge and opinion of 




individuals. When, on the other hand, status bears a direct relation to 
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the recruitment and retention of faculty or to the attraction of outside 
financial support, it cannot help but be seen as important to the 

successful functioning of the institution. 

The study team endeavored to stay with the assigned topic 
of faculty research, its role and function. It would be less than candid 
not to admit, however, that this report has been prepared on the basis 
of many volunteered discussions concerning the status problem of the 
California State Colleges. It would likewise be unreal not to express 
interest in the possibility that this report may be useful in this larger 

regard. 

C. Missi on of the California State Colleges wi th borne 
University Comparisons. 

The eighteen California State Colleges exist to provide 
bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and sciences and a limited number 
of applied and technical fields; and master's degrees primarily in academic 

disciplines . 

In 1S65-66 the State Colleges conferred 21,533 bachelor's 
degrees and 3,795 master's degrees. These represented respectively 
52% and 32% of all degrees awarded by higher institutions of learning in 
California that year, including independent institutions. (24 p. 19) The comparabU 
percentages for the University of California in that same year were 24% 

(bachelor's) and 35% (master's) .(24 p. 19) 
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From 1958-59 until 1965-66 the State Colleges' share of 
master's degrees increased from 27% of the entire state's total to 32%. 

At the same time, the State University's percentage increased from 31% 
to 35%. (24 p. 19) These gains are countered by a loss in the percentage 

of master's degrees conferred during that time by the independent institu- 
tions of California. 

Bachelor's degrees awarded by the State Colleges as a 
percentage of all degrees awarded in the State have markedly increased 
from 43% in 1958 to 52% in 1966. During the same period the proportion 
of B.A. degrees awarded by ail branches of the University of California 
decreased from 28% in 1958-59 to 24% in 1965-66.(24 p. 19) 

II. A brief picture of faculty research accomplished or in progress 
in the California State Colleges. 

It would be difficult and perhaps meaningless to detail the 
various individual and group projects being carried on by the faculties 
of the California State Colleges. What can be pointed out, however, 
are the various areas of proven strength, their sources of support, and 
the particular type of assistance that is needed. 

A discussion of current research should be prefaced by two 
generalizations: 

(1) Research in certain areas (particularly in the sciences and 
to a lesser extent the social sciences) is more apt to dominate because 
sources of outside support are more available. In other words, the 
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availability of funds is in itself an incentive to research in some 
fields and not in others. By the same token the sum total of grants 
reported for research does not give a full story of faculty productivity, 
much of which proceeds year in and year out with little or no outside 
funds. A search of published titles, which time did not permit, would 
undoubtedly tell more of the story. But representative evidence of 
such faculty research in its more varied dimensions can be seen in 
the computer print of faculty activities at California State College 
at Fullerton and the printed annual reports on research at California 
State College at Los Angeles. 

(2) Research in the arts, humanities, and some of the social 
sciences is less in evidence because it is more difficult to cate- 
gorize and to report in a meaningful manner. Consequently, a 
general statement that the California State Colleges appear to have 
a greater and better proven research potential in the biological and 
physical sciences or in Education reflects in large measure the 
amount of dollar support for those areas rather than the nun.bers 
of faculty engaged or the amount of time and effort expended. 

There is some evidence to show that the State Colleges have 
not retained their research strength in many of the same areas over 
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the past decade but have increased the magnitude of support for them. 

The Shepherd report to the members of the State College Research 

Committee, 26 June 1961, Research in the State Colleges , 1960-61 , 

gives a conservative figure of $2,394,551 for 137 faculty research projects 

(80 p. 4) 

during the period 1958-63. /in 1965-66 alone, expenditures for faculty 

research reached $3,142,299 and in the three-year period from 1 July 1964 

to 30 June 1967, grants awarded from one agency only for basic research 

totaled $2,285,400 — an amount almost identical with the five-year 

total for all grants in 1958-63. 

The Shepherd report states that 34.6% of all grants in the 

period 1958-63 were in the area of the sciences — sciences and natural 

resources; 29.7% were in Education, and 26.5% were in the Social Sciences. (80 p. 

The Chancellor's report. Faculty Research in The California State Colleges , 

1965-66, indicates that the sciences and natural resources accounted 

for 48.6% of the funds expended for faculty research. Education accounts 

for 16.9%, the physical sciences and mathematics for 21.9%, and the 

(54) 

social sciences including psychology for 18.5%./ Thus it would appear 
that, although all of the above categories may have improved their dollar 
position over the past decade, the sciences have increased substantially 
their relative position whereas Education and the social sciences have 




declined in proportion. 
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The spread of grants among the Colleges is somewhat better 

in the life sciences than in other areas. Funds were expended for faculty 

research in the biological and environmental sciences in 13 colleges in 

1965-66 and grants for basic research from NSF were made to 13 colleges 

(See Appendix F, Table I) 

in the period from 1965-67, /In physical sciences and mathematics, faculty 
in 12 colleges received grant funds in 1965-66 counting all sources but 
only 6 received awards from NSF for basic research in the period 1965-67, 

Nine colleges expended funds on faculty research in the social sciences 
in 1965-66 and five were supported by NSF grants in the three-year period 
1965-67, Education research was spread over 10 colleges in 1965-66, 
but two of these received faculty grants of less than $400, 

Basic research supported by the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal 1965 through 1967 shows that, of the total grants awarded to 
the California State Colleges ($2,285,400), 71,7% ($1,639,700) were in 
the life sciences, 17,4% ($398,400) in the physical sciences, and 8,9% 
($202,300) in the social sciences (see Appendix F, Table I) , and 2.0% ($45,000) 
in Engineering, 

Areas of greatest research strength in the sciences, based on 
competitive awards for basic research from the National Science Foundation, 
lie in the fields of psychobiology (principally at San Diego, Hayward, 
and San Francisco), environmental biology (San Fernando Valley, San Jose, 

San Diego, Los Angeles, and Fresno), systematic biology (San Diego, Chico, 
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Sacramento, and Cal State Poly), genetic biology (San Diego), metabolic 
biology (Los Angeles) , and regulatory biology (Long Beach, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles) . Chemistry shows considerable and increasing strength 
particularly at San Diego, Los Angeles, San Jose, and Long Beach. San Jose 
has exceptional strength in the atmospheric sciences, and the most notable 
work in astronomy is at San Diego State. In the social sciences, particular 
attention might be drawn to research undertaken in anthropology (Los Angeles) 
and in social sciences (San Diego) . Strength in engineering research is 
heavily weighted toward San Jose, although seme is carried on at Fresno 
and other colleges . 

Basic research grants from the National Science Foundation 
have a particular value to the State Colleges in that they provide additional 
funds through the partial matching. Institutional Base Grants. For fiscal 
years 1965 through 1967, for example, these totaled $604,340 distributed 
among 14 colleges and provided support funds to the college foundations 
for current research and seed money for additional faculty projects 

! 

i 

(Appendix F , Table II) . For the three-year period the amounts to any 
one college varied from a maximum of $129,335 (San Diego) to a low of 
$2,000 (Sonoma) (Appendix F, Table II). 

While the lack of doctoral programs may hamper the development 
of some basic programs , past history indicates that talented faculty 
wishing to conduct worthwhile investigations can and do secure substantial 
extra-mural support. If the State Colleges can retain good research 
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scholars, add others, and provide undergraduate and master's student 
participation where required, the faculties should have little difficulty 
in continuing to attract outside support. 

In the face of research fund allocations to the University of 

California, the preceding may sound over-optimistic. Compared to the 

University, the amount and number of research grants is small indeed. 

The National Science Foundation, which is the largest basic research 

support source for the California State Colleges and is apt to remain so, 

a 

made 94 grants to the State Colleges fo^cumulative total of $2,285,400 
for fiscal years 1965, 1966 and 1967 as opposed to 830 awards for a 
total of $41,599,332 to the University for the same period (Appendix F, 

Table III). In fiscal 1967, the University's share of $14,202,520 
(exclusive of grants to the Scripps laboratory and other simila'.* research 
activities) was 50% of the total awarded to all California Colleges and 
Universities, private and public. The State Colleges? share of $895,050 
on the other hand, represented but 3%. 

Since agencies other than the National Science Foundation 
support fewer fields of basic research and spread across fewer colleges, 
their contribution to the total picture is apt to vary more from year to 
year and depend, to a greater degree, on a relatively small number of 
awards. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ranked second 
as an awarding agency to the State Colleges in 1965-66 with faculty 
research grants of $825,922 to nine colleges (predominantly to San Francisco 




and San Jose) , and the National Institutes of Health ranked third with a 
total of $459; 643 (70% to San Diego) to five colleges. Other principal 
granting agencies included: The State of California ($227,392) to seven 
colleges ($155,724 to San Francisco); the Atomic Energy Commission 
($88,144) to 2 colleges (95% to San Diego); the Department of the Interior 
($87,441) to 7 colleges; the Department of Navy (,$83,507) to 6 colleges, 
and the Department of the Army ($151,430) to four. As granting agencies, 
the State College Foundations contributed $37,312 to five colleges in 
1965-66. Institutional base grants from the NSF for the same year 
totaled $242,213 to 13 colleges. 

Although grants for faculty research from the above agencies 
are encouraging, they do not, except for those from H.E.W. and N.I.H. , 
have as great an applicability to a variety of research interests as do 
those from the National Science Foundation and none are apt to adequately 
support the arts and humanities . 

A^iother promising development, although of a limited nature, 
is the Moss Landing Consortium. Projects of this magnitude take careful 
planning on the part of the several institutions involved, as well as 
adequate funding and a commitment of continued support on the part of 
the State. 

A third development is the joint research project between 
institutions that are relatively proximate; e.g. , the joint engineering 
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research program with San Jose State and University of California at 
Berkeley. These may have the tendency to draw faculty away from the 
State College campus and might thus be questioned in view of the 
restrictive statement of the Donahoe act regarding "research oriented 
to the primary function" of the State College, i.e. teaching. 

III. Present California State College limitations to faculty research . 

A. The situation summarized . 

Section II indicates the extent of faculty scholarly production 
now going on in the State Colleges. While it was impracticable to gather 
full comprehensive details, the report as it stands reflects in our judgment 
a commendable and steadily improving accomplishment. 

At the same time the bulk of the study team's findings is 

on the side of limitations and inadequacies in faculty research output. 

The impact of these findings was felt in expressions of frustration by 

State College administrators and leading faculty members on the several 

College campuses. Replies to questionnaires sent to each of the Colleges 

were consistent with those elicited during direct interviews on the six 

campuses selected for visits by the Claremont interviewers. These are reported 
in Appendixes C and D. 

In objective terms, the California State Colleges are suffering 
from a growing shortage of faculty members. Each year the fall term has 
commenced with several hundred unfilled vacancies. Vacancies increasingly 
are being filled late in the spring or even summer. It is generally conceded 
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that such late appointees are professionally less mature than appointees 
received earlier in the year. State College faculty turnover meanwhile in the 
four academic years preceding 1968 increased from 8.8% to 10.6%, 
which is nearly twice the turnover of institutions chosen for comparison 
purposes. (86 p. 1) 

The percentage of holders of the Ph.D, or equivalent among 
new appointments has decreased in the preceding six years from nearly 
50% to only slightly over 1/3. (86 p. 1) 

There are many factors involved in faculty supply difficulties. (63 pp. 

During the present study, the most pertinent datum reported is that in a 

recent academic year (1966-67), 198 letters from prospective appointees 

rejecting offers of faculty appointment mentioned the limited opportunity 

(86p. 1) 

for research at the State Colleges,/ More often mentioned, to be sure, 
was the inadequate salarj/^ level and the teaching load of twelve credit 
hours . All these factors , however , tend to interconnect in the prospective 
appointee's mind. The image of a relatively low-salary, high-teaching-load 
college superimposes upon a college where research is lightly stressed and 
even more lightly supported. 

In the ensuing discussion are reported the topics which 

occurred in one form or another most frequently in conversations and 

correspondence held with State College officials and faculty members. For the 
report of actual testimony, see Appendixes C and D. 

B* Factors in the limitation of State College faculty research . 
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1 . State funds for higher education and teaching load . 

Two factors are held to be significant in limiting the 
State College professor's time for research: The twelve-credit-hour 
teaching load; and the lack of provision for teaching assistants , technical 
aids, secretarial and clerical help, supplies, and equipment. It is common, 
for example, for faculty secretaries in the State Colleges to be available 
to faculty at a ratio of one to 15 or even lower. State College faculty 
are aware that the dollar value of academic support of all kinds to Uni- 
versity faculty averages about $5,000 per year per man. Equivalent 
figures for State College faculty, which never have been made public, 
would be considerably less than this amount. (It should be pointed out 
that State College budgeting and University budgeting proceed under 
different systems which make direct comparisons very difficult.) 

Faculty and administrators point to a teaching load of 
twelve hours and a requirement of foior separate courses with the equivalent 
of another three-hour course added for committee and administrative work. 
These strictures are called unrealistic and outmoded. The situation is 
one of two factors cited most often as stifling to research production. 
Especially irksome to State College administrators are the reported central 
restrictions on the allocation of the fifteen hours of committed faculty time. 
Administrators point out that if they had more flexibility in handling their 
own academic scheduling they could accomplish many things to free 
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certain faculty for scholarly work. 

2 , Research and Sabbatical Leaves. 

A limited program of paid semester leaves of absence 
has been made available to State College faculty. This has been augmented 
in recent years by a legislative appropriation now just over $300,000 per 
year to support State College faculty research largely through these means. 

The limited funds available for State College research 
leaves ~ widely and somewhat bitterly contrasted with a total exceeding 
$30,000,000 made available to the University of California for annual 
research support — have had the effect of whetting faculty desires but 
frustrating many, since for example, only about a fifth of those who applied 
in 1965-66 were granted leaves (74 p. 10). The number granted in a 
recent year represented one leave for every 30 faculty. One group of 
faculty alluded to a recent survey showing that, on the average, a State 
College professor might expect a sabbatical leave every .17 years. The 
funds granted, i-n other words, have not been sufficient to have a leavening 
effect on faculty research interests. 

State College administrators and faculty members have 
asked to use the State appropriation for special research leaves to permit 
release of faculty during regular teaching semesters in order for 
them to pursue research projects and to spread such benefits among more 
faculty than would be reached through a smaller number of full-time leaves. 
Thus far this permission has not been granted by State authority. The 
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impression was gained that legislative authorities believe such partial 
released time might weaken the faculty's dedication to teaching during 
their remaining hours assigned for instruction. 

3, Other funds for the support of research. 

The principal support for State College research has 
been obtained by means of State College Foundations which are currently 
established in 14 of the State Colleges. The Foundations act as recipients 
for grants from state and federal government agencies and from private 
sources. Monies in these grants for the compensation of indirect costs 
and administrative expenses have been used in various ways as seed 
money for enlarging faculty research capability. Again, however, various 
reports indicate that some administrators and legislators consider that 
such so-called overhead paid to the State College Foundations should 
go into the general funds of the College, or to the Chancellor's Office, 
or should even be considered a credit against the State's appropriation 
for that particular institution in the ensuing year. 

4 . Interpretations of "research oriented to teaching . " 

Considerable effort was launched by the study team to 

explore attitudes regarding the Donahoe Act's specification of State 

College faculty research that shall be oriented to the"primary function" 

of the State College, that is, teaching. 

annual 

In recent years^sums of from $74,000 to $100,000 were 
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authorized to reward good teaching and to stimulate faculty publication. 
Although the award money has been spent in individual $500 grants, the 
amounts for publication reported to this date were spent in only one year, 
and to the extent then of only 50%, in that faculty were reported as being 
reluctant to publish material which they considered essentially classroom 
notes, syllabi, etc. As Legislative Analyst Alan Post indicated, in 
fiscal years 1965 to 1967, $151,500 was allocated for faculty publication 
but in only one year, 1966, were publication expenditures made, for a 
total amount of $20,875. 

This suggests that the prevailing administrative and faculty 
reponse to the concept of "teaching-oriented research" has been that the 
distinction is artificial and inhibiting to faculty creativity. Numerous 
people volunteered that the distinction is a "cultural lag" dating back to 
the origin of the State Colleges as normal schools and that the sooner 
it is forgotten, the sooner these colleges will move into full status as 

centers of academic excellence. 

The analysis of a research function which supports a 
professor's teaching in the broadest sense did nevertheless impress the 
study team as a legitimate question, and it is discussed in Section IV of 
this report. It can be recorded meanwhile that correspondence from twenty 
prominent educators about the country supported the proposition that 
research is indeed a necessary part of the connections between discovery 
and knowledge, and the teaching function; and that a group of institutions 
such as the California State Colleges could fulfill a useful leadership 

Q role by emphasizing these reiationshlxos (see Appendix H) . 

ERIC 
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5 , The joint doct o ral program. 

In 1963, the Legislature appropriated funds for the 

development of joint doctoral programs between University and the State 

Colleges in disciplines and institutions where it might be appropriately 

undertaken. State College faculty members would, under such joint 

programs, share the teaching and supervision of doctoral candidates who 

would eventually receive their degrees jointly from the University and 

(65 pp, 1-7 and 87 pp. 1-7) 

the State College systemy At this writing, only one such degree has been 

awarded and only three programs are in existence — one in chemistry 

between San Diego State College and the University of California, San Diego, 

and two in special education between San Francisco State College and the 

University of California, Berkeley, and between California State College, 

Los Angeles, and the University of California, Los Angeles. Others are 

in various stages of development, but State College attitudes are in part 
(see Appendix D) 

pessimistic,/ Some representatives testified that both University faculty 
and State College faculty have little if any interest in developing joint 
doctoral programs. This attitude is in contrast to the enthusiasm reported 
by the supervisory board for the joint doctorate and by one University 
Chancellor in particular. 

Without access to doctoral students even through joint 
programs. State College faculty feel handicapped in submitting proposals 
for research grants from government agencies such as the National Science 
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Foundation, Their frustrations are increased by the belief expressed 
among certain State Colleges as to their academic readiness to mount 
Ph.D, programs of their own in certain well- staffed and equipped fields. 

The Claremont study team had no assignment to explore 
the case for Ph,D, programs in the State Colleges, something which 
would contradict the statutory differentiation of the public segments in 
California higher education. Although it is not pertinent to our specific 
survey question, it did recur frequently enough in discussions concerning 
State College faculty quality, function, and retention that it seems proper 
to suggest that a study might be made both of faculty strength and demand 
justifying additional Ph,D, programs in California conducted by selected 
departments in certain California State Colleges, The area most frequently 
mentioned is education, which might be combined in various ways with 
research in the teaching of a selected discipline, 

6, Conclusion: Attitudes toward the State College 
research function . 

The study team encountered throughout its surveys a 
considerable breadth and degree of negativism toward both actualities 
and early possibilities of faculty research in the State Colleges, Despite 
the solid accomplishments noted in Section II, State College people 
evidently believe they are at a formidable disadvantage in efforts to 
Increase and improve in this respect. At present too few faculty members 
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show a disposition to press for a change in conditions. It was generally 
stated that salary increases, and also promotions in rank, bear little 
relation to research production or the lack of it. Representatives stated 
that salary increments have tended to be automatic among faculty . 

Promotions in rank may in certain departments and on certain campuses 
be significantly dependent on published research, but are widely viewed 
as the outcome of conventional performance, not to mention faculty 
politics. There is widespread discouragement over what is regarded as 
scant response from the Legislature toward the need for support of State 
College faculty for a wide variety of professional pursuits, including 
research. The feeling was expressed that the Legislature regards faculty 
desires for research leaves as a kind of pressure for more paid vacations. 
There is a sincere belief that legislators have not been given adequate 
knowledge of the function of research in the Intellectual life of a college 
teacher. One professor stated, "One might well conclude from the language 
of the Master Plan that research somehow represents a scarce commodity 
and that we are in danger of exhausting our supply of it. " 

IV, Research versus Teaching; A Review of the Debate and Suggestive 

Links for the State College System . 

A. The Case Against the Research Orientation . 

The national concern about the conversion of major educational 



institutions to "research factories" because of substantial Federal funding 
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has relevance to the State College system. The major themes critical of 
research in the Congressional Hearings, the journals and the press follow 
(see Appendix A ): 

We experience today the unprec:edented expansion of the 
college-age population (with the related need for more college teachers) 
and unprecedented opportunities for faculty to minimize teaching obligations. 
This happens, ironically, because teacher-scarcity gives teachers leverage 
to insist on smaller teaching loads and because many teachers now have 
such alternative means of support as outside research funds . While the 
rewards to the community provided by research are not denied, the diversion 
of talent from teaching compounds the problem of recruiting adequate 
instructional staff. The quid pro quo for the benefits of research — often 
realized in the distant future — is the compounding of the scarcity of 
competent instructional staff in the immediate present. 

The diversion of time to research by distinguished faculty 
members compels contrived instructional arrangements that are far from 
efficient or satisfying from the student viewpoint. Faculty members evade 
out-of-class contact with students, senior faculty members give fewer 
lectures to larger classes and graduate students are expected to simulate 
senior faculty skills. However, graduate students have dissertation 
responsibilities and are often even more careful in guarding their time for 
such research than the senior faculty. Students soon realize that 




instructional duties are unwelcomed interruptions in the staff's "more 
important" work. And the staff quickly realizes that with sufficient 
entrepreneurship in securing research funds , instructional obligations 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

The second dimension of this problem reflects student dis- 
content with the faculty focus on research. Federal funding has been 
largely linked to the development and refinement of nuclear, aerospace 
and military hardware. The moral atmosphere of campus life is, in this 
view, contaminated by the seduction of intellectual energies for such 
research. Students are critical, then, not just because the faculty 
member is preoccupied in his lab, but because of what the faculty member 
is doing in his lab. 

Access to outside funding for faculty research has also 
created "have" and "have-not" departments within institutions, a two- 
class system with obvious morale implications for the faculty. As the 
proportion of faculty support from research funding increases , the uncertain 
flow of such support introduces an ambiguous parameter for academic 
planning. As budget constraints for the state oUeges become more 
severe, the faculty member, with a record of success in securing outside 
funding, enjoys windfalls of bargaining power. He may become more 
important to the Institution than the institution is to him. When the "star" 
or "celebrity" system is embraced by college administrations as a matter 
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of financial expediency, uniform standards for defining obligations of the 
faculty to students collapse. In this pragmatic and opportunistic world, 
the enhancement of institutional prestige may well involve the erosion 
of both student and faculty morale. 

The usual argument that research enlivens the teaching ex- 
perience cannot be readily reconciled with the following empirical evidence. 
In the array of institutions with success in securing graduate fellowships 
(Woodrow Wilson, NDEA and NSF awards) on the basis of the credentials 
of graduating seniors, the small liberal arts colleges score successes 
out of all proportion to almost all major research-oriented universities 
(see Appendix A and bibliographic sources 33 and 34) . 

B. The Case for Research (see Appendix B) . 

The proponents for research complain that the popular protests 
against research are based on simplistic explanations for student unrest, 
and perhaps even encouraged by parents bewildered with the failure of 
their children to survive the increasingly rigorous demands of top-rated 
institutions. But why should research be jetisoned because of intensified 
competition for excellence? 

The quality of life we now enjoy is largely explained by the 
investments in research a generation ago. Economic growth is as much 
a function of the quality of labor (advanced through education) as it is 
determined by the quantity of labor. It is as much a function of the 
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quality of capital (advanced through technology) as it is determined by 
the quantity of capital. Can we do less for posterity than provide it with 
advantages equivalent to our own heritage? 

Research has acquired an unwarranted symbolic significance 
in representing the single cause for faculty isolation or detachment from 
the academic community, in explaining alleged faculty Indifference (if 
not hostility) to students. Even if this were partially true, it is quaint 
to think one can dichotomize research into activities which advance, from 
those which do not advance, both the instructional and learning experience. 
The faculty member who abandons research also abandons his students 
to obsolete information. The quality of the educational experience can 
hardly be enhanced by admonitions that stress (even if Inadvertently) 
that the distributional function (viz . , teaching) , is more Important than 
the production function (viz. , research). Research preserves the freshness 
and currency of the lecture material. A learned faculty must be a learning 
faculty; an inspiring teacher must first be an Inspired teacher. 

The weight of evidence shows clearly that the most highly- 
rated scholars are those faculty members involved in research. Such 
ratings come from two sources: the evaluations of students exposed to 
the faculty member in the classroom situation, and the evaluation of 
peers, exposed to the faculty member's research capabilities as reflected 




in published works . 
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The fact that access to outside funding for faculty research 
has created have and have not departments does not mean that well- 
endowed departments should refuse support when it is available. The 
problem seems to be the lack of enough support in some areas. Further- 
more, research in the humanities and some social sciences does not 
require nearly the financial support that research in the natural sciences 
does. Release time and travel funds frequently are vital to research 
progress in the humanities and social sciences. 

Verbal communication is , of course , only one means of communicating 
wisdom. It would be ironic if public policies, that require a full commitment 
to verbal communication should frustrate the communication of such wisdom 
to the much wider forum through the printed word. 

Even if one. contests the value structure of professions that 
measure intellectual substance by the quality of faculty research, that 
value structure is not likely to be overturned by critical affirmations 
alone. But if, as a matter of public policy, teaching is held to be as 
important as — if not more important — than research, by what logic 
should the reward system for teaching State College faculty be less generous 
than it is in the research University faculty? 

The consequence of the present arrangement is not just the 
tacit discouragement of research in State Colleges , but the destruction 
of the creative potential that a more positive posture would allow. 
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Whether we like it or not, successful research is the most important 
determinant of professional status. Young faculty recruited to a State 
College system that only tolerates research can only be critical of 
the value structure of that system and the compromise he has made of 
a professional expectation. The excitement generated by faculty in its 
search for new information has contagious and stimulating consequence 
for students. By contrast, faculty limiting their work to the rearrangement 
of old materials soon weary with the monotonous repetition of stale 
material. Their students, of course, suffer much more than they do, 

C, Reconciling Research and Teaching in the State Colleges ; 

It is unfortunate that the State Colleges, the largest higher 
education system in the world, operate in the shadow of legislative pro- 
visions which encourage, however inadvertently, a sense of mediocrity. 
As emphasized above, faculty, trained to appreciate the significance 
of research , can hardly expect to be encouraged by policies offering 
little — by word or by action — to legitimize research. Indeed, youthful 
faculty joining the State College system can oaly react to the "teaching- 
only” obligation with some measure of disbelief. The diffidence to 
research embodied in the Donahoe Act may arouse — as is certainly the 
case for many State College faculty members — a competitive response, 
as reflected by the determination to undertake research on 
an overload basis. But for others unfortunately, it may erode the 
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delicate fabric of pride and seif -confidence in one's professional expertise. 
And tragically that negative psychology may infect the student population 
as well, with the mutual interaction or closed-loop system reinforcing 
negative attitudes on all sides . 

The task, then, is to redefine the research functions for the 
State College faculty so that we can reduce the second class status 
(logically founded or not) inherent in the "teaching-only" orientation 
of the Donahoe Act. 

This can be accomplished , first by a positive affirmation that 
high-quality research is expected of the state college faculty. 

We admit, of course, that differentials of performance and 
reputations of institutions cannot be avoided, for these are inherent 
in both personal and institutional life. But we assert tJiat the opportunity 
for distinction must be more equally shared by all faculty and students 
In all higher education segments . In making explicit the opportunity for 
excellence, we accept the rationale for the three-segment system. But 
the student's journey in higher education must not be prejudiced by 
facilities and an academic atmosphere that largely determine his advance 
before tiie journey begins. Differentiation of functions between the State 
Colleges and the University is possible, but it is not proper to attempt 
differentiation of the quality of the programs for these two segments. 







In attempting to determine what research is appropriate for the State 
Colleges and by comparison what is appropriate for the University, the 
study team felt that any such distinctions tended to be restrictive and 
not meaningful. Rather, in the next section, certain areas are identified 
in which it would be especially appropriate for the State Colleges to 
assume leadership. 

V. Conclusions and Recommendations . 

A. General conclusions. 

1 . The function of faculty research in the California State 
Colleges requires both a broader definition than the Donahoe Act provides 
and greater tangible support from the State. Improvements in both defini- 
tion and support are basic to the academic strengthening of the colleges. 
The present limitations are exerting a depressing influence upon faculty 
recruitment, retention, and performance, with bad effects on student and 
institutional morale. 

On the assumption that "research" can be more broadly 
defined without doing violence to the differentiation of functions between 
the University and the State Colleges, it is our belief that research should 
be more than "authorized" among State Co.Uege faculty as the Donahoe 
Act now states. It should manifestly be encouraged. 

The members of the study team find confirmation 
throughout higher education in California and the United States 
of the principle that a professor's research properly conceived is an 
integral part of his larger function as a teacher. The involvement 
of students in both the process and the products of his research 
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for the professor and indeed it may be inimical for him to 
plunge so deeply into research production and publication that 
his teaching attentions are lessened. Little evidence of the 
negative kind of research preoccupation was identified by the 
study team in the State Colleges. 

The restrictive definition for State College re- 
search in the Donahoe Act, plus the limited nature of research 
aid made available to faculty have been reflected in outside atti- 
tudes. State College faculty members report that they are held 
in University circles to be of mediocre competence and that it 
is directly implied that any widespread demands on their part for 
research aids would be presumptuous. The condition is deemed by 
the study team to be a serious factor in the California State 
College status problem. Changes toward correcting such attitudes 
are needed; and to whatever extent the attitudes might be warranted, 
and upgrading of faculty is called for. 

2. Development of faculty research oriented to the pri- 
mary function of undergraduate teaching is one reasonable expectance 
for the State Colleges, provided once again the definition is not 
narrowly construed as permitting only research in pedagogy per se 
such as audio-visual aids, educational measurement, etc. A broad 
band of opinion holds that research in the connections between 
knowledge discovery and teaching is one of our national frontiers. 
Imaginative leadership, spurred by strategic incentives, could put 
the State Colleges in the forefront of such broadly-based college 




research. 
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At the same time it will be necessary to tie any 
such developments with forthright administrative efforts to 
identify and reward creative teaching. Creative teachers could 
be encouraged along lines of research that enhance their ability 
to inspire students to learn. But if rewards via promotion and 
salary increments are restricted to professors who have long 
publication lists or who, even worse, merely sit out faculty 
seniority, the incentive power of research activity oriented to 
teaching will remain of little power. 

The development of first-class faculty performance in 
the State Colleges and Junior Colleges, as at the University, will 
rest upon inspiring a love of teaching which naturally takes in the 
love of exploration, discovery, and communication. This in the 
broadest sense research. Every college teacher at whatever 
level improves in teaching as he makes the connections between 
discovery in his subject and the meaningful communication of 
that discovery to his students. 

3. Altnough the question was not assigned, the Claremont 
study team remain of the opinion that the three-segment system of 
California higher education is basically sound and that its main 
features can be preserved despite many pressures. The issue of 
starting a few Ph.D. programs in selected disciplines at certain 
State Colleges is also peripheral to the present study yet ob- 
viously pertinent. Thorough research into Ph.D. supply and demand 
ought to precede any attempt to settle that question. 

4 . The study team recommends that attention be paid by 
the Legislature and the State College Board to permitting a 
greater degree of flexibility p L. the individual State Colleges in 
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the administration of their instructional budgets. Presidents 
and deans would be stimulated to lead innovations in teaching 
and research among venturesome departments and faculty members 
if they could feel less closely reined. 

5. The joint doctoral program between University 
and State College faculties should be explicitly encouraged. 

At present it threatens to be a still-born plan. To involve 
qualified State College and University faculty members in doc- 
toral teaching and research supervision would accomplish at 
least two important things : a) communication and growing 

professional respect between faculties; b) relief of pressures 
to inaugurate State College Ph.D. programs. At present the 
joint doctoral program, to change the figure of speech, is such 
a small carrot held so far in front of State College faculty 
members that its incentive savor is negligible. The situation 
will not change unless definite administrative and (probably) 
financial measures are taken. 

B. Specific recommendations . 

1. Legislative funds should be authorized for the sub- 
stantial increase of the program of special creative research 
leaves for State College faculty. The present $300,000 total is 
too small to make an inroad on the need. We recommend that it 
be substantially increased. The backlog of 2,500 sabbaticals for 
State College faculty points up yet another area where the ex- 
pected and the actual experiences are quite different. Just as 
some small percentage of faculty do not wish to take sabbatical 
leaves, there will be those who will not apply for leaves for 
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creative research. For both of these programs we recommend no 
dollar amount for funding but that funding be increased to 
keep pace with the demand. This does not mean that all sabbatical 
and creative leave requests should be granted automatically. It 
simply suggests a shift of emphasis to having the number of leaves 
granted determined by the excellence of the proposal rather than 
the limitation of funds. The normal procedures of application, 
screening by peer committees, and administrative approval should 
continue. Reports of accomplishment following the leave period 
should be formally expected. The consideration of partial re- 
leased time for research projects should not be rejected out of 
hand . • . ’ ’ ‘ ' < . . . 

2. Specific funds for academic aids to State College 
faculty should be inaugurated in some fair proportion to similar 
funds now available to University faculty. The latter may now 
expect various kinds of academic support (administrative, clerical, 
equipment, assistants, etc.) totaling more than $5,000 per faculty 
member. Such aid obviously helps unburden time and increase re- 
search possibility. It is recognized that the budgetary system 
at the University is based on quite a different philosophy. The 
study team nevertheless suggests that through comparable procedures 
a State College faculty member ought to be able to count on more 
realistic provisions for secretarial assistance, office space, 
travel funds and for other areas of support which are not now 
adequately provided. There appears no realistic need or indeed 
any unrealistic demand for State College faculty research funds 
for expensive equipment or other major costs. 
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It is assumed that overhead payments, recovered in- 
direct costs, and matching grants such as provided by the 
National Science Foundation should be permitted to remain with 
the respective State College Foundations. Such funds are needed 
for administration and development, for seed money in non-subsidized 
fields, and for supplementing existing grants. If and when State 
support for faculty research at the State Colleges is increased, 
there will be a continuing need for the State College Foundations. 
The faculty initiative that they reflect is something to be 
commended . 

3. The twelve-hour teaching load, with three hours added 
for administrative and committee work, is a legislative require- 
ment for the California State Colleges. To reduce it to nine 
hours would .precipitate major costs to the State, and such reco- 
mmendation the study tecun considers beyond its assigned 

scope. Pending any change, however, it is our belief that con- 
siderable time could be found for faculty research if individual 
college administrations were granted flexibility to determine the 
assignment of each fifteen-hour workload according to indiv idual 
faculty talents. Thus some instructors might teach four courses 
but do no administrative or committee work, saving that time for 
research; other instructors might teach two large sections, handle 
turorials for advanced students, and' build research efforts out 
of the latter; still other faculty might arrange work patterns 
along experimental lines of undergraduate involvement in research 
oriented to teaching and learning. It is recognized that such 
flexibility might raise questions of regularity in the Chancellor *s 
Office. Yet it would give Stai e College presidents a challenge 
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which seems well worth trying. The outside protection against 
extravagant use of faculty time would continue to be the modular 
base of so many student credit hours assigned to each faculty 
member. But the method of handling them might be widely varied. 

4. In order to encourage both the joint doctoral program 
with/t:he University of California and new programs of research 
broadly oriented toward the improvement of teaching, it is 
recommended that consideration be given to the establishment of 
a special joint State College-University of California faculty 
research fund. Such a fund could be overseen by a combined ad- 
ministrative agency. Proposals for funding projects could be sub- 
mitted to the agency and screened by committees of faculty peers 
representing both segments. Priorities might be granted to prop- 
osals concerned with regional problems, student participation, 
and interinstitutional collaboration. Such an agency could func- 
tion somewhat like the National Science Foundation in Washington 
with its special programs of research grants and its faculty 
panels to screen them. Sufficient administrative controls could 
be supplied at any point in the procedure. But, the incentive and 
the morale factors inherent in such an agency for the encouragement 
of State College-University faculty collaboration strike us as 
decidedly promising. Conceivably it could have a dynamic role in 
stimulating the growth of outside funds for faculty research. 

To fund such a joint research agency under the State 

might require a separate study. In view of the perennial pressures 

for money, it may not be inappropriate to suggest that the nev; 

(1) Since the first draft of this report, information has been received 

that cu rr ent regulations are being liberalized to permit Stat 
College administrators more flexibility in this regard. See 
also Appendix E. 
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agency and its grants be funded initially at least out of approp- 
riations now being made for University faculty research activity, 
currently some $30 million per annum. An initial subvention of 
perhaps $2 million would seem reasonable. 

5. In view of the frequent mention of State College 
library shortages for research purposes, it seems logical to 
recommend that a continuing review of State University library 
accessibility to State College faculty and students be made, with 
appropriate changes and improvements as may be indicated. We 
should make the most of regional strength in library and other 
information services, and maximize methods of making them avail- 
able to students and faculty from c.11 three segments. The nation 
is approaching a time when all higher education must face the 
impracticability of building multiple great competing libraries of 
mammoth size. The special collections simply are not available, 
and the wastage factor can be great. Duplication processes and 
electronic reproduction will eventually bring in a day when prox- 
imity to a major university library will be less important than 
remote access through various technological means. 

6 . The recent growth of area research centers available 

to two or more institutions has been noted with interest. The 

San Jose engineering center and the Moss Landing Consortium have 

been cited. Such developments recommend themselves provided they 

do not set up competing administrative units which eventually might 

vie by means of money and prestige for faculty time drawn away 
from the home campus. One of their best features is the communicati • 
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the joint center can enhance between University and State 
College faculties. Such an improvement in communication remains 
near the top of the list of non-f inancial needs of the California 
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Master Plan. 

^ Respectfully submitted, 

Louis T. Benezet 
Arthur Feraru 
Philip M. Rice 
Clifford T. Stewart 
Paul Suitan 
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September 21, 1968 
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APPENDIX A - Research and Teaching; The Case Against Research 



In this section we shall delineate the problems attributed 
to burgeoning research activity within institutions of higher 

These considerations will be contrasted, in Appendix 
B with arguments that identify the positive contributions of 
research to the quality of the instructional process . 

We can summarize the major categories of opinion about the 
negative impact of research in terms of ; 

(a) The new atmosphere on the campus attributed to the 
research diversions of faculty, 

(b) The neglect, particularly of undergraduate students, 
following the preoccupation of faculty in research activity. 

(c) Student unrest, reflecting not only the neglect of faculty 
teaching obligations but also student opposition to the 
service rendered by college campuses to military research, 
generously funded by the federal government. 

(d) The concentration of support of research activities to 
a small number of favored institutions , a process that 
drains critical talent from the small liberal arts college. 

(e) The paucity, certainly in relative terms if not in 
absolute terras , of the rewards for teaching activity . 

Related to this is the problem of measuring excellence 
of teaching technique in contrast v/ith the more visible 
ways of measuring research success . 
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(f) The transcending significance of professional values 

each discipline which uniformly give priority to 
research to the neglect of instructional expertise. 

(g) The empirical evidence that those favored institutions 
have actually produced relatively less degree candidates 
with their more recent preoccupation with research, 
compounding the problem of meeting future instructional 
needs for the nation. 

(h) The empirical evidence that favored institutions have 
failed to match their research performance with the 
outflow of undergraduates who secure equivalent recogni- 
tion for their skills in terms of numbers of NDEA, 
Woodrow VJilson and NSF fellowships. 

(i) The pragmatic and opportunistic posture of faculty who 
^PP^®ciate that the "road to riches" is via research 
rather than through attention to the teaching function , 
with a class system developing not only between the have 
and have-not institutions, but also between the have and 
have-not faculties within institutions. These realities 
compound problems of recruitment and sustaining faculty 
morale. 

These themes do not necessarily exhaust the charges of mis- 
chief attributed to faculty preoccupation with research. In 
th^" analysis that follows, these several themes will be 
supported by the expressions of opinion by those who are, 
for the most part , within the academic community . 
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It is our contention that the appraisal made on the 
competitive and complementary relationship of research and 
teaching at the national level has obvious relevance to 
educational policy in the State of California. California 
not only represents an important segment of national educational 
activity, but also provides a vital laboratory to reveal the 
sharp contrasts in policy and sentiment on the research issue. 
The University of California system represents a splendid 
complex with a star-studded faculty and a superb record of 
research accomplishment. By way of contrast the f90,000 
plus students in the State College segment are served by a 
faculty that has received, to date, only token financial 
support from the State for research activity. That faculty 
is ‘'allowed'* to undertake research that has explicity links 
with its primary teaching function. 

(a) The Growth of Research and the Economic Rationale for 
Faculty Interest in Research ; 

To appreciate the buoyancy of growth of research activity, 
the present annual level of Federal government support repre- 
sents an amount greater than the cumulative total of all 
federal government expenditures for research and development 
during the entire interval from the American Revolution, 
through and in eluding World War II. 

This budget is not only large, but it has been growing 
at an unprecedented rate - for what in |950 amounted to 
$1.2 billion has grown in the intervening 13 years by a 
factor of lO. That activity has been so momentous that 
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we have, as one report puts it, "invented the art of 
systematic invention." Discovery is no longer left to 
chance but systematized and institutionalized. We see 
the "forced feeding" of the innovation process. 

(48 pp, 21-27) (*) 

In 1965 President Johnson pointed out that of the $15 
billion annual expenditure by the Federal government for 
research and development, 9 percent of this, or $1.3 billion, 
was spent in universities for research grants and contracts . 

In 1966, N.S.F. director. Dr. Haworth, estimated that the 
share going to the universities was about 12 percent of the 
federal total, or about $1.8 billion. But of this total, one 
third went to special research centers operated by universi- 
ties under government contract, such as the Lincoln Laboratory 
(operated by MIT) , the Los Alamos Laboratory (operated by the 
University of California) , the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (operated 
by Cal Tech) , and so on. Haworth estimated that about 7 percent 
of the total federal funds - about $1.1 billion - was spent 
for on-campus research. 

The growth trend of R & D activity can be seen from the 
following data. From 1900 to the mid-sixties, those age 21 
in the population increased by 1 percent per year. B.A. 
degrees awarded to men in all fields increased by 4 percent 
a year, and B.S. degrees in engineering increased at the rate 
of 5 percent per year. From a 1950 base, GNP has been in- 
creasing 5 percent per year, as have total federal budget 
expenditures. But since 1940, Federal expenditures for R & D 
activity have increased 20 percent annually. And from the 




(*) The numbers refer to the Bibliography following Appendix H. 
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base of the early fifties, university *' basic rese;arch’' ex- 
penditures have been increasing 17 percent per year, with ! 

I 

the federal portion of such research increasing 20 percent 
per year. (35 pp. 850-52) 

What is the relevance of this to higher education in 
California? California plays a leading position in the nation's 
research industry. For example, California leads all other 
states in the employment of scientists - 13,688, trailed by 
New York state with 11,095. Almost half of America's Nobel 
Prize men live in California. Of the 705 Americans who are 
members of the National Academy of Sciences, 158 live in 
California. This concentration of talent has been described 
as the "lightning rod" attracting research funds and 
sophisticated technological explorations to the state « Even 
so, California's success in attracting funds is out of propor- 
tion to the number of scientific personnel in the state. In 
the fiscal years 3961 to 1965, the state acquired 38.5 percent 
of all federal R & D funds. NASA spends approximately 45 percent 
of its R & D money in California (with R & D absorbing nine- 
tenths of NASA's $5 billion plus annual budget). If California 
were to secure R & D expenditures on the basis of its resident 
scientists , California would secure only about a third as much 
federal funding as it gets today. Clearly, the intellectual en- 
vironment of California is attractive to this growth industry. 

In terms of inter-state mobility, California has enjoyed 
the brain gain. This heavy investment in quality higher 

I 
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education in California obviousiy^^s been a critical factor 
enhancing technological and scientific development within the 
state. (34) 

But the« rapid expansion of government activity in the 
area of research and development is usua3.1y considered the 
prime cause of the alleged distoirtion of academic energy and 
values . As noted above such expenditures have been, expanding 
at an annual rate of 17 percent; almost 70 percent of all re- 
search activity undertaken by institutions of higher learning 
draws support from Federal funds. Indeed, research support 
approximates about 15 percent of all support for institution, g 
of higher learning. (33 p. 17) 

We are confronted then, with the economic reality that 
research is a major force altering the character and focus of 
higher education. Because of the severity of budget constraints 

ft 

facing both public and private institutions, administrators have 

not pressed efforts to expand external research funding to 

ease their financial pressures. NSF director Haworth has 

testified that Federal funds support approximately one-third 

of all scientists and engineers in the country and about three- 

quarters of the scientists and engineers performing research at 

colleges and universities. 

Perhaps the most direct effect of expanded research 
programs has been to change the nature of the academic 
scientist's job; many of those who were a few years 
ago primarily teachers are now primarily research 
workers. As a result, teaching loads at universities 
receiving large Federal research and development funds 



have, in general, decreased. In the 100 institutions 
which accounted for more than 90 percent of the re- 
search and development for every hour of professional 
time spent on teaching of science and engineering there 
was more than one hour spent on research and development 
in these disciplines. (37 p. 61) 

What is the consequence of this reality? National concern 
is reflected in the 1960 statement of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee: 

"...the university itself sometimes allows favored 
individuals to play no teaching role whatever as a 
means , perhaps , of attracting and keeping men of 
particularly outstanding reputation. The danger in 
such a practice is obvious, since it appears to suggest 
that the very best men deserve exemption from teaching. 
While with any individual such arrangement may be 
justified, it is of the first importance that universi- 
ties - and scientists themselves - should sustain the 
value of teaching as well as research..." (39 p. 11) 

This massive infusion of funds, is held largely responsible 

for the devaluation of the instructional process. As W. T. 

Lippincott, professor of chemistry at Ohio State University 

has testified, such government support of university research 

is "potentially the most powerful destructive force the higher 

education system in America has ever faced." (33 p. 18) 

The essential criticism of research is provided in the 

editorial, "The Appropriate Function of a University" in 

Science , January 3, 1964. 

...Among professionals, standards are employed which 
in their way are as false as the criterion of athletic 
prowess; for example, institutions are rated on the 
number and brilliance of their academic stars. ...By 
' stars ' I mean men who in various ways have made a 
name for themselves. But does the presence of such 
men necessarily contribute much to the teaching function 
of the university? Sometimes it does, but many of these 
men are only occasionally on campus or have little or 
no time for students. (1 p. 11) 




No less a scholar than Jacques Barzun, former Provost of 
Columbia University, reinforces the same point: 
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What has worsened a bad practice (of substituting 
graduate students for senior professors to teach 
undergraduates) is the new frenzy for research - not 
merely scientific research, and certainly not Govern- 
ment-sponsored research by itself, but the doctrine 
that whereas research followed by publication in print 
is important, and noble, and status producing, the 
invisible research of the scholar-teacher who publishes 
by word of mouth to his students is inferior, unworthy 
of reward, and burden producing in that it fosters 
contact with studenti^ (32 p. 79) 

The purpose of the material that follows is to document the 
case against academic research. 

(b) Research and Student-Faculty Relations : 

The research issue brings into sharp focus the long-standing 
ambivalence of the academic community about rewards that should 
be given to those with the expertise in communicating intelli- 
gence, relative to those with the expertise in developing that 
intelligence. We see today the backlash of criticism of teacher 
colleges that emphasized the technique or process of communi- 
cation with the almost complete neglect of what was to be 
communicated. More frequently than not, teaching ability is 
simply taken for granted. And to some professors teaching is 
regarded as the thankless chore that "comes with the territory". 
The student's presence on campus is regarded as a necessary, 
but unwelcomed, distraction from research. As an extreme case 
in point, one departmental chairman reacted to a new faculty 
member who displayed a promising student term paper. 
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If you want to assign papers to your classes that's 
your business. But if yci.i don't have the wit to 
avoid reading them, at least you ought to have the 
wit not to tell me about it. What about your research? 
That ' s the only thing that counts for us ... and for you . 

The ascendancy of the research function over teaching is 

verified by Dr. Alan M. Thorndike, senior physicist at the 

Brookhaven National Laboratory: 

In the scientific community research is an activity 
of greater prestige than teaching. There is no Nobel 
Prize for teaching. Accomplishment in research is 
also rewarded in many less dramatic ways - publication, 
invitations to prestigious conferences , easier access 
to crucial information and to funds, committee member- 
ships, and means to influence the development of one's 
field of interest. Accomplishment in teaching is not 
recognized as clearly. In fact, it is not easy even 
to identify outstanding teachers. (33 p. 21) 

Clark Kerr similarly acknowledged the adverse influence of 

research for the undergraduate: 

There seems to be a 'point of no return' after which 
research, consulting, graduate instruction become 
so absorbing that faculty can no longer be concen- 
trated on undergraduate instruction as they once were/ 

This process has been going on for a long time; Federal 
research funds have intensified it. As a consequence, 
undergraduate education in the large university is more 
likely to be acceptable than outstanding; educational 
policy from the undergraduate viewpoint is largely 
neglected. How to escape the cruel paradox that a 
superior faculty results in an inferior concer.. for 
undergraduate teaching is one of our more pressing 
problems. (40 p. 65) 

How do th^ students react to these realities? The New 
York Times describes the innocent freshman arriving on campus 
with expectations of intimate contacts with great and learned 
minds and the shock that comes with the discovery that faculty 
wants to have as little as possible to do with students. (41) 
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similarly, the Wall Street Journal attributes the outburst of 
studal3t i^evolt at the Berkeley campus to the strong dissatis- 
faction of undergraduates v/ith their neglect by teachers. (42) 
The charge is not confined to the popular press. Professor 
W. T. Lippincott explains: "Nowhere do we see the results of 

these forces more clearly and more devastatingly oriented 
than on the problem of quality teaching in the freshman and 
sophomore years." In his view, the prospect of mass demon- 
stations and other serious breakdowns of rapport between the 
students and the university reflect the "inverted" philosophy 
of instruction for the first two years characterized by the 
impersonalization of teaching. (14 p. 45) 

The charge is also made that the research preoccupations 
of faculty on large university campuses are major causes of 
student unrest and rioting. The latter actions are said to be 
rooted in the impersonalization and the computerization of 
education in those institutions. 

Students don’t like it; they are protesting the wall 
which . . .has been erected between the professor and 
the student. ...students feel they are lost in the 
crowd and neglected by the professors. A University 
of California (Berkeley) professor, ...described 
student resentment in this way: "Students are very 

upset about the feeling that they are pushed around 
by the machine. They think the main function of this 
place should be them. If that’s not what last fall 
was all about, I don’t understand it." (32 p. 163) 





Further corroboration of the causes of Berkeley unrest has 
been given by history professor Kramer J. Rohfleisch: 
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While there I made a regular business of sounding out 
undergraduate opinion of this question. It was even 
then (1962) quite apparent that a heavy pressure of 
student resentment had been built up, resentment 
against a system whose standards of advancement and 
achievement were designed to draw men away from any 
serious devotion to undergraduate teaching. (32 p. 64) 

In the perspectives of the Muscatine Report , the Berkeley 
Academic Senate's exploration of the sources of student unrest, 
the student was seen as one expecting to find on campus ideal- 
ism, the wise man, expecting to live in a community in which 
he could identify faculty support for his perceptions of the 
wrongs of society, expecting support for his impulse to 
correct those wrongs. 

With such high, if unformulated, expectations, this kind 
of student is bound to be disappointed. Communication 
with the older generation often fails to materialize in 
large lecture courses. Few if any of his teachers even 
know his naune. He comes to believe that his worth is 
measured in answers to mass examinations, not in personal 
assessment of his work and ideas. He learns to play a 
game within the University, to select his courses accord- 
ing to the grade he is likely to receive, to write ritual 
papers, and to second-guess the instructor. He decides 
that the University is too busy conforming to the needs 
of the establishment to produce men capable of opposing 
its evils. (45) 

Often an implicit compact is made: the stude.it agrees not 

to bother the faculty if the faculty agrees not to bother the 
student. Instead of involvement, there is detachment and 
cynicism. In the students' view, the faculty has its own 
game to play, in which research plays a dominant role. "He 
sees their research as a means for their own advancement rather 
than as a search for truth. They turn out to be neither prophets 
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nor wise men, only specialists in one area with all their 
Prejudices in other areas intact." (45) In its "Homily on 

the Importance of Teaching" the Muscatine report acknowledges, 

"A class taught by an unprepared teacher teaches the student 
neglect of scholarship. A department which encourages the pro- 
fessor to hide from students , teaches the neglect of human rela- 
tions." (45) And it is acknowledged that "...some of our senior 
professors show an extreme aversion to undergraduate and es- 
pecially to lower-division teaching." (45) 

In most studies of student unrest the undergraduate is 
identified as the victim of research. The research-teaching 
link is clear for graduate students, but such collaboration is 
not characteristic of the undergraduate learning process. James 
R. Killian acknowledges that teaching is the "poor relation" 
to research. Gerard Piel explains that: 

. . .The principal casualty of the Federal grant system, 

...is the undergraduate ...The burgeoning of project 
contract grant research has downgraded the teaching 
function in all of these universities - with but a few 
notable exceptions - especially in the sciences and 
including even graduate education. (13 p. 53) 

William R. Hutchison burlesques the popular criticism. 

All across academia, as we have now repeatedly been 
warned in 16 point capitals, self-inte_*ested professors 
are glutting the highways in their Flight From Teaching, 
while back on the campus the discontent of "cheated 
students" turns to revolt. (11 p. 430) 

One of the most widely discussed expos^on the "new" 

campus atmosphere was provided by John Fischer, editor of 

Harper's, in his article, "Is There a Teacher on the Faculty?" 

Fischer explains that the "harsh truth" is that the faculty 

potential for teaching is not cultivated. There is simply no 
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"They don't do it simply because our whole academic system 
is now rigged against good teaching. No faculty member 
(with rare exceptions) is rewarded if he teaches well, or 
punished if he doesn't. On the contrary, all the incen- 
tives are arranged to divert him away from teaching, no 
matter how strong a vocation he may have for it, and to 
penalize him if he wastes too much time on mere students. 

(10 p. 18) 

Ironically, the reward for excellence of academic accomplish- 
ment is to be relieved of teaching duties. The teacher with 
the most to offer is the least available. As Fischer points 
out "...the best professors are seldom home." Indeed, the 
student 

"...will be lucky if he ever sees any full professor of 
stature, because of the academic pecking order is 
largely determined by the number of consultantships , in- 
dustrial advisory assignments, off campus conferences, and 
traveling fellowships that a faculty member can pick up." 

(10 p. 22) 

Fischer charges this is a critical element in the rising tide 
of student discontent: 

"That muffled snarl you hear is the sound of unhappy 
college students enrolling, just about now, for the 
spring semester. They are returning to their cajapuses 
by the hundreds of thousands with a swelling suspicion 
that they are being gyped. They are quite right." 

(10 p. 18) 

(c) The Focus of Faculty Research and Student Unrest : 

More student unrest is generated by the " direction " 

of faculty research than by the volume of such research. As 

Henry Steele Commager explains : 

"...Students are protesting against what seems to them 
irrelevance of much of the education imposed upon them — 
education justified chiefly by tradition, or by habit, 
or by the convenience of professors, or, still more 
dubious, by the supposed requirements of the business 
community or of government whose standards students do 
not respect. ...A great many students are indeed, in the 
fatuous phrase of their critics, alienated intellectuals, 
and they have much to be alienated from." (44) 
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Similarly, the Muscatine report pinpoints the perceived hy- 
pocrisy of society: 

While the dominant group claims to champion freedom, 
religion, patriotism, and morality, it produces and 
condones slums, racial segregation, migrant farm 
laborers, false advertising, American economic imperial- 
ism, and the bomb. 

The decay of society is evident on all sides: 

To succeed in this society, [students believe} , you must 
mask your real feelings, and become an organization man, 
wear what you’re expected to wear, say what you're ex- 
pected to say , and praise the product of your company when 
you know it has been built to wear out. It's all a game, 
playing a role; and these young people find that Americans 
in this other— directed age have been conditioned to accept 
without a thought or a murmur their own falsity. They 
accuse Americans of sacrificing conscience to the quest 
for status. In this society, they say, those who claim 
to be moral are really immoral and those who claim to be 
sane are truly insane. (45) 

The innocence of student aspirations is reflected in the 
Muscatine report: 

difficult courses|that make them pore over facts and 
theorems can seem a tedious waste of time concocted by 
unimaginative professors . There must be instant know- 
ledge - if only the faculty would become attuned to the 
modern world. 

Thus, in the student view, the lack of relevance is not seen 
as impartiality or the neutrality of the analyst employing the 
scientific method. 

(d) The Concentration of Research Activity : 

There is considerable evidence that economies-of -scale 
operate in the research field. Favored universities become 
entrenched in their favored positions, for success feeds on 
itself. Once a critical mass of research volume has been 
attained, the institution receives medals because it has been 
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awarded medals. Similarly, institutions who have struggled 
unsuccessfully to secure research finding are suspect. 

Previous failures prejudice the present. "Them that has, gits." 

How does this halo effect work? One professor testified 
that his submission of research proposals from a rather ob- 
scure university failed to secure support. When he shifted 
his location to a well-known institution, those same proposals 
were immediately funded. Another instance involved a newly- 
appointed staff member previously employed with the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories where he had helped obtain a $300,000 
research grant. But when he joined the faculty at Trinity 
University, two N.S.F. proposals were rejected, not because 
his proposals lacked scientific merit, but because his teach- 
ing load was considered to be too great to support the projects. 
(33 p. 31) 



N.S.F. Director Haworth has acknowledged the self-rein- 

forcing character of research. 

There is no question about it, and, of course, it works 
both ways. It is a closed loop, so to speak. The more 
chickens you have, the more eggs you can get; and, 
therefore , the more new chickens you can hatch . In other 
words, where there is already scientific strength, this 
attracts funds for doing research and development - 
private as well as public, incidentally - and that in turn 
attracts more scientists and engineers. (36 p. 670) 

The cumulative advantage accruing to institutions with a 

history of success in securing research grants is described 

by Professor George E. Pake, provost of Washington University. 
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If two institutions A and B vie for the same federally 
supported research project, and if institution A had 
higher competence than Institution B in this research 
field, it is proper enougii that institution A receive the 
project. But let us suppose that institution B is a 
developing institution, one which the Nation urgently 
needs to have take its place among quality universities 
of the land. One must now face the fact that the award 
of the initial grant to institution A places institution 
B in an even worse competitive position the next time it 
seeks a project in this field. It is clear that the 
overall development of a strong university system for che 
United States is an important consideration, and the 
promise of future development of a strong scientific 
program may sometimes be a valid reason for awarding 
Federal research support to one institution when another 
may actually at that moment have somewhat higher compe- 
tence in the same field. (33 p. 44) 

Such concentration of academic research has been a subject 

of Congressional concern. In 1965, President Johnson issued 

the following statistics to his cabinet in expressing his 

anxiety about the academic capabilities of the country. (46) 

Today the Federal Government is spending $15 billion 
annually on research and development activities. Nine 
percent of this, or $1.3 billion is being spent in our 
universities on research grants and contracts . Addi- 
tional sums .are spent for educational purposes such as- 
fellowship or training grants... 

The impact of these Federal funds is significant. They 
account for about two thirds of the total research 
expenditures of colleges and universities. The manner in v/h 
such funds are spent clearly has a most important effect 
upon advanced education in this country, and upon the 
future of our nation's universities. 

...At present, one half of the Federal expenditures for 
research go to 20 major institutions, most of which were 
strong before the advent of Federal research funds . 

....I am asking each agency and department with major 
research responsibilities to reexamine its practices in 
the financing of research. I want to be sure that, con- 
sistent with agency missions and objectives, all practical 
measures are taken to strengthen the institutions where 
research now goes on, and to help additional institutions 
to become more effective centers for teaching and research. 
(34 pp. 6-7) 
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In the Hearings that followed there was ample testimony 

on uneven opportunity to secure research funds. Professor 

Kramer J. Rohfleisch explained. 

It seems that the rich grow richer and the poor move 
slowly. ...It is just possible that for the short term 
advantage of immediate and efficient results, the 
Government is failing to water the seedbed of future 
growth. Not all the talent lies in the great universi- 
ties . The smaller institutions contain many men and 
women with creative gifts who, for a variety of reasons, 
have elected to avoid the large, institutions. (32 p. 65) 

What is the concentration of Federal research finding? 
Fifty-four universities, out of a total of over 2,000 colleges 
and universities, receive about 60 percent of all funds going 
to educational institutions for research and science education. 
N.S.F. analysis of data for fiscal 1963 showed that 100 colleges 
and universities accounted for more than 95 percent of all 
funds, 50 institutions received 75 percent and 10 received 
about 35 percent. (33 p. 30) The N.S.F. , of all Federal insti- 
tutions, is most conscious of the need to cultivate numerous 
centers of excellence to serve both national and regional in- 
terests. But in granting its awards, it was found that 93% of 
all NSF fellowship recipients entered 100 institutions. Only 
61 percent of the recipients were products of those institutions. 
(32 p. 165) 

The concentration of benefits is preserved by the panel 
system for determining the potential of research proposals. 
Selection committees are typically made up of the same-'^aculties 
that are appointed to the name institutions . As stars , they 
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are in a good position to be star-makers, and consciously 

or not, are partial to the favored institutions. As Professor 

Mefvin B. Freedman of Stanford University explains: 

The chief difficulty with the disbursement of research 
funds is that the selection committees of Federal 
Agencies and the boards of private foundations are 
dominated by a rather small interlocking directorate. 

This small group of people makes the decisions as to 
which research^'s and which research projects will be. 
supported. 

These selection committees and boards tend to be self- 
perpetuating. When terms are up, replacements are like 
minded. So it is that original work and new ideas may 
be smothered for want of support. (32 p. 223) 

In reviewing the testimony on concentration, the House 

Operations Committee acknowledged the subtle influences in 

panel selection and the concentration of me-mbers from the 

major academic institutions. 

A survey of the present list of panelists • from which the 
NSF draws its advisers shows that of the 271 members of 

29 advisory panels, 25 are from the University of Calif- 
ornia; and the Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan are represented by from 5 to 10 panelists each. 
Only 113 institutions are represented. Only 8 of the 
panelists represent non Ph.D. granting institutions. 
Virtually all nanelists have themselves been, and some 

are now, recipients of Federal research awards. (31 p. 49) 

The existing distribution of Federal funds for research 

* 

resulted in misallocations , both between institutions , large 
and small , but also between areas . The House Committee ob- 
served: 

1. Concentration of major proportion of the support in 
too few institutions (about 25 currently received some 

30 to 50 percent of Federal funds for basic research) 
and in a limited geographic area (3 states receive about 
60 percent of such funds) . This has tended to concentrate 
outstandina scholarship at the expense of building our 
educational framework more broadly over the Nation. ... 
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2. In the shadow of the big 25, other institutions have 
failed to develop or have regressed in the relative 
sense. In this age, each of our 100 or so budding metro- 
politan areas requires a great graduate institution to 
set the metropolitan standards of scholarship and educa- 
tional motivation to avoid generation of new Appalachias. 

Our Federal policy should recognize this urgent need in 
more equitable distribution of funds to encourage scientific 
research and educational excellence broadly over the 
Nation. (32 p. 7) 

Thus the costs of funding faculty research cannot be 
limited to the direct expenditures made to or by institutions 
undertaking such research. Indirect penalties are absorbed by 
institutions unable to attract faculty to teaching jobs because 
those faculty members have the option of light (or even non- 
existent) teaching responsibilities in research-oriented in- 
institutions . 

The small liberal arts colleges are the usual victim: 

A continuing problem for almost all institutions of 
higher education is a shortage of qualified personnel, 
particularly in the sciences where attractive employment 
is available outside academic institutions. There is a 
four-sided competitive struggle for the more highly 
competent scientist and engineers involving industry. 
Government, colleges and the universities proper, and the 
contract research centers which the universities manage. 
Small colleges have greater problems than large universi- 
ties. Liberal arts colleges which do not have Federal 
research programs have difficulty in attracting capable 
scientists (37 p. 61) 

( e ) The Reward System for Teaching and Research : 

The young graduate student quickly learns that the name 
of the game is research. The reputation of the institution is 
established by the "celebrities" attached to the faculty. In- 
tellectual stars attract good graduate students, generous re- 
search funds, and the respect of associates. Junior faculty 
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working within the context of that celebrity system quickly 
appreciate how their own future dangles on the thread of re- 
search accomplishment. As one young Yale faculty member 
described the scene, the initiate is confronted with a set of 
fruit-picking attitudes which accompany careers floating from 
place to place. One hears such phrases as riding the circuit'* 
and of being rotated. (7 p. 14) 

During this anxious interlude, the aspiring junior faculty 
member learns that he must dodge his students to' concentrate 
on his research if he is to be anything more than the "hired 

hand". ^ 

Professor Kramer J. Rohfleisch offers corroborating 

testimony on the perpetuation of this value system. 

But even before they separate from their mother insti- 
tutions many of them have been advised to take their 
teaching lightly because the rewards in that channel 
are so slender. These apprentices will prefer to 
open atoms rather than minds . It is more profitable - 
and often less work. The examples set for them by their 
own preceptors are not encouraging for teaching. They 
can see the huge grants dangling from one or more agencies 
of the Federal government; they see on nearly every campus 
the erection of semi-independent research empires that 
operate on the periphery of the institution and often 
beyond its control. They can even see that in many cases 
it is the more talented of their contemporaries who escape 
the labor of the teaching assistant and become research 
assistants, and these will be given higher stipends than 
their fellows in the classrooms. No wonder then that so 
many of them, nourished as they are on a steady diet of 
research, carry with them to their first academic posts 
a strong dose of scepticism concerning their teaching 
obligations. And since so many of them are themselves 
products of the undergraduate divisions of the public 
universities, their personal exposure to a system vigor- 
ously devoted to the business of opening and strengthening 
minds upon the undergraduate level is indeed limited. Many 
are disillusioned. Many more seek at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to convert their new homes into replicas of the 
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' institutions which nourished them, unaware of the grow- 

ing wave of criticism now falling upon the practices 
of those academic home-lands. (32 pp. 513-514) 

Benjamin Fine offers further supporting testimony: 

...Large numbers of ... faculty members are switching 
from teaching to research financed by grants. There is 
more prestige in research. A good teacher is revered 
by his students. ...He may even, on occasion, win the 
$500 alumni award for best teacher of the year. On the 
other hand, the college researcher, with millions of 
dollars from the federal government, as well as private 
industry, rides high. ...But his loyalty is to the 
laboratory, not the classroom. (18 p. 419) 

The ■''good’* professor is, of course, one who can add to his 

store of knowledge without reducing his ability, motivation, 

or time for dispensing that knowledge. But with a value 

system that rewards the expansion rather than dispensing 

functions, the attractions of research are often overwhelming. 

i 

As noted at the outset, it is precisely because of the reward 

system that teaching is neglected: 

Hence the lectures delivered year after year from notes 
compiled a generation ago... the section men who conduct 
their classes with unconcealed distaste, begrudging 
every minute stolen from the lab... the perfunctory 
seminar, the brushed-off questions, the impatient stif- 
ling of a student's bothersome zeal. -(10 p. 20) 

Science , in its review of "The Appropriate Function of a 

University," condemns this value system. 

Among professionals, standards are employed which in 
their way are as false as the criterion of athletic 
prowess; for example, institutions are rated on the 
number and brilliance of their academic stars. (1 p. 11) 

The distinguished scholar has little or no time for students. 
But it is acknowledged that with the "present rules of the 
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game, any scientist who teaches when he can do research must 



by unusually public spirited or blind to his own interest. 

The result is to demean teaching./' (1 p. 11) 

There is abundant testimony on how research rewards 

depreciate teaching. Walter P. Metzger, Professor of History 

at Columbia University testifies : 

In the research-centered institutions, undergraduate 
education does get slighted, especj.ally in the first 
and second years. Here, the reward system does favor the 
researcher over the pedagog - the man who wins the 
plaudits of his peers over the man who is admired by 
his pupils. For this and other reasons, the more senior 
members of the faculty do press for fewer hours at the 
lectern, and a lighter-than-usual teaching load is used 
as a lure to attract good men. To man the classrooms of 
the college. . .predoctoral teachers are employed in large 
and ever-increasing numbers. (32 p. 55) 

^^®f®ssor Kramer J. Rohfleisch acknowledges that publication 

pressures are so overwhelming that "Berkeley has lost - or 

sacrificed - a number of good men upon the altar of teaching. 

So has Yale." 

But if we are confronted with the criticism of faculty 
indifference to teaching, who will reward the teacher for 
teaching? In Professor Rohfleisch 's view, "The local committee 
on promotions will smile upon the published product because 
such can be measured and weighted. It can only act upon a 

rough estimate of a man's teaching ability." He further 
contends that "...the rewards for excellence in teaching, at 
least in our large universities, have been less than minimal. 

In fact the consequences of excessive devotion to excellence 
in this area (of research) have generally been ruinous to a 

II 

young instructor. (32 p. 64) 
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Similarly John W. Gardner, when President of the Carnegie 

Corporation, acknowledged that: 

Undergraduate education has been neglected, but the 
reasons behind the neglect are numerous and varied. 

Federal support of research cannot be reckoned a 
primary cause. The real difficulty is the widespread 
view among faculty members and administrators that 
teaching is not as significant a measure of one's 
worth as is research. (32 p. 52) 

Further testimony that promotion standards are linked directly 

to research in the "publish or perish" rat-race is provided by 

a student of Brown University: 

. . .due to the emphasis on publishing in the university 
world, the teacher who gets promoted are those who 
^publish - whether their- words are good or bad, whether 
their teaching is good or bad. I think this is, to a 
large exteht, due to the fact that universities can 
obtain grants through individuals who have obtained a 
reputation in their field - through publishing. Thus, 
they encourage it by basing promotions on it, and the 
whole teaching profession suffers. (33 p. 23) 

A Yale student posed the choice facing faculty in more brutal 

terms: "Undergraduate education is suffering, not because 

talented professors end superior graduates find research more 

rewarding than teaching; they find research more mandatory tbfvn 

teaching." (33 p. 23) 

Speaking from the viewpoint of the scientist, zoologist 
Arthur W. Martin of the Uni/ersity of Washington points out 
that it is the individual who devotes his full time to research 
within the academic enterprise, who has superior status and 
prestige when - and if - he should decide to return to the 



classroom: 



These persons, though not on faculty rosters, can remain 
at universities without teaching for years. If they do 
urn to the classrooms, they can enter teaching at higher 

research and publication, than 
U3 p. 24)' teaching during the period. 



History professor Walter p. Metzger of Columbia University 
explains that the growth of "surrogate instruction" reflects 
the reluctance of faculty to admit to their ranks individuals 
who have a teaching-only orientation, for this might detract 
from their august- self- images . 



Rather than attenuate the quality of their staff, they 

quality of their instruction, 
he fact that this strategy is economical makes it even 
more attractive, (32 p. 56) 



(f) The^^ ^ j^ rement and Rev/ards of the Teaching Function : 

The painful truth of the matter is, that while we offer 
rhetoric and praise to the '‘good’' teacher, such support is 
more often a^verbal tribute to this sy.mbolic function of 
the academic enterprise than economic. The rewards to the 
individual teacher are, in the final analysis, established by 
the market place and, in that market place (admonitions and 
banquet oratory notwithstanding) , it is the producing scholar 
rather than the eloquent teacher who is well rewarded, in 
the Sc ience editorial on the “Appropriate Function of a 
University," the concession is made: 



Under the present rules- of the game, any 
teaches when he can do research must be' 
spirited or blind to his own interests, 
to demean teaching. 



scientist v/ho 
unusually public 
The result is 



The difficulty is chat academic stars and research output 
can be easily identified and can bring acclaim to an 
institution. Hov; many universities have gained reknown 
for their instruct ior.'' (1 p. 11) 

Dr. Alfred B. Garrett, Vice President for Research at Ohio 
State University, makes the point even more sharply: "No 

Nobel Prize has been awa/ded foi good teaching alone but good 
teaching has made possible many Nobsl Laureates." (14 p. 46) 
One obvious reason for the dom:i lance of the publication 
standard is the reality that articles can be counted. Further, 
they are subject- to evaluation, generally of a panel of ex- 
perts in the discipline who ration presumably limited printed 
pages available in each issue of a technical journal. While 
there is much cynicisii\ that pages can be counted, or even 
weighed in the evaluation of teaching skills poses serious 
and largely unsurraounted problems. Again, Professor Rohfleisch 
articulates the difficulty with eloquence: 

If we assume that in general men v/ill tend to erect 
rather precise standards by which to assess those things 
which they value highly, then we might readily conclude 
that the faculties of our institutions are not overly 
concerned with teaching. We have no standards, or 
at any rate, none that are based upon any prec'ision. 

I daresay there is scarcely any other activity on a 
campus about which so little accurate information is 
available as its teaching. And I know of no other pro- 
fession that operates so thoroughly in the dark whenever 
its own performance is concerned. Lawyers often perform 
in public, doctors operate in semipublic before their 
peers, but teachers teach a private clientele that 
normally is strictly off limits to every other teacher, 
or most certainly off limits to anyone who might want to 
determine how well affairs are going. (32 p. 511) 



The subtleties of measuring faculty effectiveness, not- 
withstanding the evaruation process, has somehow become 
Involved In the "sticky business" of academic freedom. Be- 
cause faculty resistance to evaluation procedures has been 
general evidence "is derived from gossip, second and third- 
hand evidence or on peripheral matters such as "habitual 
sobriety and the v;earing of neckties." 

Karpe^ editor John Fischer is less generous, however, in 
identifying both the causes and the consequence of the evalua- 
tion vacuum. In his view, the lack of objective and impersonal 
standards encourages poor teaching. 

It is true that nearly everybody on the campus knows 
who are the good teachers and who the bad ones ; but 
this information is acquired by a process of hearsay, 
student gossip, and osmosis. There is no solid, safe 
yardstick that a dean or department head can use to 
justify raising the pay of a good Instructor, or firing 
a poor one. He dares not depend on his personal jud.g- 
ment, however sound it may be. That way lie recrimina- 
tions, accusations of favoratlsm and injustice, and prob- 
ably a fight with the American Association of University 
Professors, one of the most powerful of trade unions. 
...Consequently, in doling out rewards and punishments 
the administrator falls back on something that can be 
measured; research and publication. (10 p. 19 ) 

Nor is he persuaded that the healthy balance between research 
and scholarship can ever be restored until a reasonably ob- 
jective yardstick is devl^seci for testing - and rewarding per- 
formance as a teacher. Bael l/olfle, in the editorial in 
Science titled "The Great Teachers" makes a similar point: 

One point is clear: the status of teaching is not 
going to be enhanced by lowering the status of 
researcli. Any attempt in that direction would deser- 
vedly fall. A second point is clear: if great 
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teaching is to be rewarded, the great teachers must be 
identified. And here there is a problem for those who 
contend that the qiiallty of teaching is unmeasurable. 

(23 p. 1421) 

(g) Research and the Autonomy of the Faculty from Institutional 
Obligations : 

f 

V. 

The charge is often made that with the outside funding 
of faculty research, the faculty member becomes more Important 
to the institution than is the Institution to the faculty 
member. The discipline of the contract disappears. The ex- 
cesses attributed to faculty, operating from this position of 
strength, are probably raettered about more frequently by ad- 
ministrators than given formal exposition in print. 

What are the consequences of such options for outside 
services? 

First, it is charged that the grantsmanshlp game has 
corroded the Intellectual integrity of the faculty. Funds are 
secured by submitting proposals on Issues you have learned 
are significant to the funding agency. Dean of Rutger's 
faculty Donald H, Riddle, charges there has been a perversion 
of research activity; 

At almost any si5!able university there are at least 
one or two faculty members who would be willing to 
research almost any problem that somebody will support 
financially. (33 P* 22) 

The editor of the Scientific Araerican, Gerald Plel depicts 
’ the hungry professor as the "mercenaries of science and scholar- 

ship." (33 p. 22) 

.Secondly, the faculty m.ember who commands or attracts 
research funds can create his individual enclave within the 

o 
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university, insulated from the discipline and demands of that 

institution,, lioward A. Schnelderraan, chairman of the depart- 

ment of biology at Western Reserve University, describes the 

leverage of such a faculty member; 

Consider a distinguished scientist In a particular field 
v7ho may command research support for his program of 
several hundred thousand of dollars per year. As an 
individual, he may command more support than the ::est 
of his department, taken altogether - more than the 
chairman of his department and , in some cases , even 
more than the dean of his college. He Is In a position 
to exercise Immense leverage because of the funds at 
his disposal. In many cases he provides funds fcr 
most of his own salary. All of his equipment com/ s 
from Federal funds, as does the support for six or 
seven graduate students in the department. He gets 
his own way and teaches very little. If complaints ^ 
are made about his activities, he threatens to *'pick 
up his marbles” and go elsewhere. (33 P* 22) 

(h) The Limited Degree Output of Research-Oriented Insti b..wions : 
There is evidence that the concentration of federal funds 
in favored institutions in order to Increase - among other 
things - the total outflow of skilled scientists, has not been 
successful. Over the broad span of time, there has been an in- 
creased dispersion or a broadening of the number of Institutions 
responsible for the flow of scientific talent or individuals 
securing the doctorate degree. From 19^5 to 19^9 f the first 
ten schools produced 46 percent of the Ph. D's in the natural 
sciences. By 1961, the 10 schools producing most Ph. D’s 
accounted for only 35 percent of the Ph. D. output. In one 
estimate, the top 20 Instltui loxns received 32 percent of Federal 
funds in 1948; 5S percent In 1954 and 6o percent of those funds 
. This spiead in the distribution of institutions 
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awarding dagracs is in contrast to th© concantration of institutions 

securing research funds. (33 pp. 32-33) 

The trend line of Ph. D. output from 1900 has been sustained at 
about a 7 percent growth rate, interrupted by World Wars I and II. But 
from the mid-fifties, when Federal money was pumped into universities 
at a progressively increased rate, it did not have the effect of increasing 
Ph. D. production. In fact, Ph. D. production feil below the 7 percent 
trend line.(33 p. 34) Further, the heavy support of science appeared 
to coincide with a relatively smaller share of doctorates in the sciences. 

Federal funding for science education has not produced any alteration 
in the relative positions of the top degree-producing institutions. 
California, MIT, Purdue, Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan were the top 
producers of science doctorates in 1955 as they were in 1964, even though 
in the former period. Federal research programs at these institutions 
were in their infancy. Federal science money "may have helped these 
universities to retain their positions, but not to attain them. " 

The amount of science-education investment does not correlate 
with doctorates awarded. In fiscal 1964, for example, the University 
of California received a total of $89 million from the five principal 
Federal agencies; the University of Wisconsin secured $28 million, 

Purdue $8.5 million and Iowa State only $900,000. While California 
produced 2.3 times as many doctorates as Wisconsin, it received more 
than 3 times as much money: it produced 2.8 times as many doctorates 
as Iowa State, but got nearly 100 tim"'S the amount of money. 
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The Inference can be dravm that the amount of lr.\’’estment 
In science training has not been associated with an accelerated 
flow of Ph, D*s In the science field, 

(1) The Lack of Relationship Between Research Expenditures and 
the Quality of Undergraduate Teaching : 

Significant in the search for mechanisms to improve the 
quality of instruction there is no discernible relationship 
betvfeen the volume of federal scientific research funding and 
distinguished undergraduate Instruction. If the "objective" 
measure of such instruction Is the fiJ:equency with which an 
Institution’s students vrin prises and awards for gradiiate study, 
how does the avfard frequency for students correlate with re- 
search expenditures? The American Council on Education study 
of 12,500 winners of Woodrow v/llson, NDEA and NSF awards from 
i960 to 1963 Is revealing. Table I shows the top 50 colleges 
and universities ranked In order of their ability to turn out 
winners fo fellowships from these soiorces. Only sixteen of 

t 

the Institutions on this list are major recipients of science 
funds. Most of the top recipients of Federal funds are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Including the University of California 

■1 , 

.at' Berkeley, Columbia University, and a number of the great 
State universities. The winners appeared to be those small 
. liberal arts colleges which are unembarrassed to be identified 
as: student-oriented or as teaching Institutions, If Berkeley 
.'■/had '.produced fellowship winners at the rate achieved by Oberlin, 
'Berkeley would have had 1,728 winners instead of 132, At the 
'• '§Warthmore rate, Berkeley would have had 2,790, and the Uni- 
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Percentage of winners of national fellowships among all 
baccalaureate degrees av;arded I 960 - 63 , Inclusive: 



Percent 

1. California Institute of Technology 20.1 

2. Reed College 18.4 

3 . Kaverford College 11. 9 

4. Svfarthmore College 11.0 

5. Carle ton College 8.4 

6 . Massachusetts institute of Technology 7,5 

7 . Wabash College 7,1 

8 . Cooper Union 6.9 

9 . University of the South 6.7 

10. Queens College 6.5 

11. Bryn Mawr College 6.2 

12. Pomona College 6.0 

13 . 'Wesleyan University 6.0 

14. University of California, Riverside 6.0 

15 . Hamilton College 5,8 

16 . Harvard University 5,7 

17 . Princeton University . 5,6 

16. FCenyon College 5,6 

19 . Kalamazoo College 5,5 

20. University of Chicago 5,4 

21. Antioch College 5,4 

22. Amherst College 4,8 

23 . Knox College 4.8 

24. Rice University 4.6 

25 . Oberlln College 4.6 

26 . Case Institute of Technology 4.1 

27 . Southwestern at Memphis 3,9 

28. Yale University 3,8 

29 . Yeshlva University 3,7 

30 . Davidson College 3,5 

31 . Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 3,5 

32 . Radcllffe College 3,5 

33 • Stevens Institute of Technology 3,5 

34 . Lawrence College, Wisconsin 3,4 

35* Mlllsaps College, Mississippi 3,4 

36 , Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 3,4 

37* Tulane University 3.3 

38. University of California, San Francisco 3.3 

39 • Cornell University 3,2 

40. Grinnell College 3,2 

41. Brandeis University 3,1 

42. Johns Hopkins University 2.9 

43 . Beloit College 3,0 

44. Carnegie Institute of Technology 2.9 

45 . Wellesley College 2.9 

46. Brown University 2.9 

47 . Dartmouth College 2.8 

,'46. Williams College, Massachusetts 2.8 

49* Wofford College 2.6 

■ 50 . Occidental College 2.5 



versity of Michigan 2,325 awards. At the Meed College ratio 
of 72 av;ards from 600 students, Berkeley vrould have had 
3,240 fellowships. Professor Lramer J. Rohfleisch concludes 
from these data: 

B'ew if any of these institutions possess departments which 
would be rated ^’distinguished** in terms of having men vnho 
have gained Nobel prizes or places in the National Academy 
of Sciences. None boast of enormous libraries, or even of 
elaborate scientific equipment. But despite the lack of 
these badges of distinction, something is occurring vfhlch 
lies beyond the grasp of the great ones. They are teaching 
institutions. Their faculties perform their research toi, 
but it is superlmnosed uoon their task of teaching. 

(32 p. 515) 

* 3UNi^RY AMD CONCLUSIONS : 

This compilation of opinions on the relationship of research 
to teaching has, by design, focused on the negative aspects of 
that relationship. V/e have noted that the **star*' or f* celebrity 
system is no insurance against student unrest; indeed, there is 
some suspicion that the stars are often less Interested in teach- 
ing than research, less interested in undergrad“uate instruction 
than rhe small graduate seminar. 

The causes for student unrest are obviously complex, but 
two aspects of faculty research engender student criticism and 
overt hostility. Pirst, with the distance between faculty and 
student, the college or the university does not provide that 
** community of scholars** the student hopes would characterize 
his college training. Secondly, and j>6rhaps more important, 

the infusion of federal funds for research on d-efense hardware 
% 

has ®bntrlbuted to the cynicism of students about the integrity 
of \he professors. 
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These opinions also pinpoint the sharp discrepancy be- 
tween the rhetoric that eniphasij^es teachln.g as the '*vita,l 
center*' of the academic enterprise, and the reality that mea^s- 
urement standards for performance in this area are often 
nonexistent. But more important the rewarrl system does not, 

in reality, acknowl.edi^e ■ the excellence of instruction. The 

tG£^Ch© JT 

or ^!;500 alumni award, to the excellent/ is no match for the 
multi-million dollar flow of revenues to fund research. 

Those who emphasij^e that teaching; is the central function 
of the col3.ege and university fall to recognls^e the transcendent 
lm.portance of the value structure, of each discipline within the 
imiverslty. While the professor may be accused of pragmatism 
in orienting his life to research, it is precisely through 
that preoccupation (and little else) that his intellectual status 
is achieved, secured and verified. In this sense, the indi- 
vidual's loyalty is to his profession, not to his institution 
or even his students. Admonitions - and even legislative en- 
actments — that do not appreciate that reality or offer at 
least equal rewards to these competing fimctions will have little 
influence. Academic status is a function of competence, as 
measured by the profession, not one's employer. 

The rapid expansion of federal funding for scientific 
training and related research activities has created problems. 
First, the increased concentration of funding has created have 
and have-not institutions. Within institutions the faculties 
are divided into those with research status (and the trappings 



that go with research expense account) - and those denied 
such benefits. Morale at institutions has been further 
fractured by the autonomy (and sometimes arrogance) of dis- 
tinguished professors who have grown important to the insti- 
tution. 

Behind ail of the considerations of this chapter is the 
reality that, in the competition for sparkling faculty, the 
pressure of that competition compels administrators to create 
an attractive environment. One attraction is the reduction 
of the teaching load. The paradox remains that programs 
designed to Improve the excellence of the academic enterprise 
must, as a means to that end, reduce the opportunities of 
contact between students and distinguished staff. When such 
contact is preserved, it reflects the altruism or service 
Impulses of the faculty member. 



APFEI'JDiCX 3 - Research and Teachings The Case for Research 



If one were to compare the views offered by those critical 
of research compared wit)i those who favor research, there is 
no doubt that the pro-research group vrould dominate. Tn this 
chapter, we shall identify the complementary relationshlip of 
research to teachin?;?:. 

(a) The Relevance of Research to i:;ffectivo Teaching ; 

Even those who emphasij'o the competitive relationship 

between teaching and research usually introduce the caveat 

that the mischief is crea.ted in particular circumstances by 

peculiar forms of research. Poliowing are a fevf selected 

samples of sentiment typical of the unreserved enthusiasm 

most academicians have for research as a suijporting mechanism 

for instructional activity: 

...the stuflent who seeks good teaching should attempt 
to enroll at a college whore research is encouraged. 

The young Ph.D. who iooks forward to being a good 
teacher must plan a program, of continuous resee.rch, to 
keep in intellectual trim. The two are inseparable, 
and laymen, parents, and administrators had blotter 
resign themselves to that fact, assuiaing that it req\.iires 
resignation. 

This is an unsurprising conclusion. Indeed, it is so 
obvious that I find it difficult at times to understand 
what the current to-do is about. A good teacher inspires 
and exploits curiosity. How can he possibly accomplish 
this if he lacks the precious q.uality himself? 

Communication becomes more difficult as one*s audiences 
become groups of strangers. Added to this perplexity is 
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the weariness of repetition. After one teaches a given 
course a certain number of times i the subject loses its 
freshness, as do the yellowing notes from which the 
dally lectures are delivfered. Teaching wears you out. 

You get tired of it. Research, in my experience , is 
less attritional* 

Resegirch becomes a broad path to regeneration and resurr- 
ection. Only the scholar can introduce continuing variety 
into his teaching. Only the scholar can escape the^. monot- 
onous rut by projecting and teaching new courses and dis- 
carding what has become wearisome and insufferably dull. 
Only the scholar, enjoying the vitalii:ing excitement of 
discovery - an experience from 77hich neither time nor 
long classroom service will ever take the exhilarating 
edge - can find continuous meaning and satisfaction in c. 
teaching career. 

...if CTirious minds are to be attracted to teaching in 
the future, the prospect of discovery must be recognis^ed 
as part of a teacher’s life. Take research out of a 
teacher’s life and you condemn him to a robot existence. 

I know that I do not viant my children to be taught by 
robots... (18 pp. 419-^l'27) 



Lee A. Dubrldge writes with equal eloquence on this relationship 



I am fully convinced of the thesis that American insti- 
tutions of higher education are not solely schools for 
the formal classroom instruction of students. I believe 
they must also be centers for scholarly inquiry; that 
they have a responsibility ..and the opportunity ..to 
expand knowledge as well as to expound it._ I believe 
that advanced undergraduate students — and, of necess- 
ity, graduate students — must be introduced to the very 
frontiers of knowledge in their principal fields of 
interest, and be given a glimpse into the vast unknovjn 
that lies beyond the frontiers. I believe that students 
can be guided to these frontiers only by teachers _who 
are themselves familiar with the territory. And I believe 
that when an active mind of teacher or student has some 
experience with the fascinating frontiers of knowledge 
there will be generated an irrestible desire to penetrate 
these frontiers - at least a little. Thus scholarly in- 
quiry — vfhich in my vocabulary is synonymous with 
research — is an essential part of higher education. 

Far from believing that research is a competitor or an 
enemy of higher education (of teaching, if you vjill) , 

I insist that they are inseparable and that each is 
essential, and complementary, to the other. (9 PP* 8-9) 
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Villllam H. Hutchison, in ”Yes. John. There are ;Teachers on 
the Faculty.” explores the t?ro years* public clanor about 
research, (even while contending ”««#the usual anti"*rosearcn 
argument Is enfeebled for any useful 1 unction by Its grave 
misunderstandings of the educational scene.*') In his view, 
the public has the perception that research Is a shameless 



boondoggle quite nonessential 
business of teachers.” as the 



to the main business. "The 
.sayinp; goes, "is to tea-ch!" 



(Dammit! normally is added.) 

The academics so far have offered little response. 
The usual answer from that quarter makes research 
sound like an intellectual sauna bath, a way of 
keeping the tired academic rnlnd in trim, larely do 
the defenders mention more concrete connections be- 
tween research and teaching, perhaps because these 
are too obvious. The fact Is that no very vital 
instruction of any kind can be carried on without 
scholarly books and the studies of monogra,phs that 
underglrd them. (11 p. 433 ) 



Berke3.ey*s Faculty Senate review of student unrest and the 



research function concluded: 

....Nowhere do vre sup;gest a diminution of the research activity 
of the faculty. Research (or creativity) is of the very char- 
acter of this campus; without it Berkeley would be indisting- 
uishable from other kinds of schools. ...Rather than adopt 
some simplistic formula based on the supposed mutual exclu- 
siveness of “ teaching'* and "research,” v/e have found it more 
fitting to this campus to try to suggest how teaching and 
research can be made to nourish each other better. Our ideal 
here is a kind of teaching suffused with the excitement and 
authority of research, and a kind of research responsive to 
the humane requirements of teaching.... 

.'/e agree with our colleagues at Yale in their report of 3.ast 
June "that "original scholarly work is the surest proof of 
Intellectual distinction and the surest guarantee that in- 
tellectual activity will not cease.” ocholarship. then, is a 
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promoter of good teaching, and in the long run can be justi- 
fied only by the human needs of v/hich the teaching of others 
is a great part. 

• . «we find no place on the faculty for researchers who are 
not teachers. ...But the ideal of the University should be 
one of scholarship at the service of teaching. (45 pp. 5-7) 



The ideal, then, is to create a campus atmosphere in which 
both the generation and diffusion of wisdom are equal, inte- 
grated activities. It is a campus with an excitement generated 
by the exploration of the unknown, coupled viith the satis- 
faction that comes with understeinding the knovm. This target 
is captured in the folloviing statement by Alfred N. Whitehead: 

The justification for a university is that it preserves the 
connection between knowledge and the J5est of life , by uniting 
the young and the old in the imaginative consideration of 
learning. The university imparts information, but it imparts 
it imaginatively. At least, this is the function which it 
should perform for society. A university vrhich fails in this 
respect has no reason for existence. This atmosphere of 
excitement arising from imaginative consideration, transforms 
knowledge. A fact is no longer a bare fact: it is invested 
with all its possibilities. It is no longer a burden on the 
memory: it is energising as the poet of our dreams, and as 
the architect of our purposes. ( 4 ? .p. 97 ) 

•Nor' need teaching and- research be vievred as sequential 
complements. Indeed, the former can be the inherent character?* 
istic of the latter. As Earl V. Pullias emphasises, it is 
through research that the adventure of learning is achieved. 

And it is in an institution that has captured the enlivening 
search for understanding that we can reinforce, deepen, broaden, 
and excite the learning process. It is through immediate and 
lively.* experience that the learning process achieves its 

t 

. ' » 

freshness, relevance and value. As Pullias explains, learning 
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arises from vivid, highly motivated experience, involving the 

interaction vrith reality or the symbols of reality and the i 

? 

I 

interaction of teachers striving to impart to students those 

experiences imaginatively in d-epth and breadth, (16 pp, 243-24?) 

James H. Killian, Jr. also denies the charge that 

sponsored research had subverted good teaching. In his viovj, 

research inlnimij;es obsolete learning, the drab artdr^anemic 

content of what might othervrise be a teaching factory. 

"Teachers vrho do no research or who fail to deepen their 

mastery of their fields are likely to become teachers of 

obsolete Imowledge, and the first to find this out are the 

students themselves." He is not vrilllng to buy the Hr. Chips 

stereotype of a previous generation: 

I suspect ...that at least some of the glamorous 
teachers of the past, who vron applause for their class-, 
room manner and their charming eccentricities, may 
have lacked the creativity, precision, and depth of 
scholarship that today are regularly expected of the 
scholar-teacher along vfitli i;he gift for inspiring 
students. (13 p. 54} 

He quotes the protests made by Lee Dubridge against a Hew 
York Times editorial charging the neglect of the teaching 
function: 

Heavy teaching loads without research opportvaiities | 

lead not to good teaching, but to bad ...Mo university 
I know will condone a gross neglect of teaching by any 
faculty member. ...Today some of the finest research 
scholars are doing outstanding teaching, (13 p. 54) 

Ps H. Able son, writing in Science, charp:es that the 

academician has seriously failed to educate the public about 

the character of scholarly inquiry; he has not adequately I 
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responded to the charge that research is destructive to the 
teaching function* In his viev.* , v^ith science evolving rapid- 
ly* a major task for professors is to keep up vrith develop- 
ments in their field* The full-time in^structor who presents 
material that is out of date defraud.s his students in at 
least three ways: He fails to render proper guidance with 

respect to subject material, he fails to set high standards 
of scholarship, and he fails to inspire enthusiasm for learn- 
ing* To be a good teacher of science, a professor must be 
Intellectually virile* He must be part of the creative enter- 
prise* The most practical means of keeping current with new 
developments is to participate personally in research activity* 
He is not persuaded that publication of personal research 
is an illicit test of individual endeavor: 



ihe sh^ply disciplining nature of oold-eyes peer 
evaluation induces research scientists to work hard 
at creative endeavor* As part of that effort they 
try to achieve awareness and understanding of new 
discoveries in their branch of science* Their 
students are beneficiaries* (2) 

In i960, the President *s Jcience Advisory Cojnmlttee ex- 
plored the competitive and integrative relationsi^ips betv/een 
research and teaching, and strongly endorsed the cooperative 
links betvreen the two* First, it strongly endorsed the prop- 
osition that individuals are most likely to secure an under- 



standing of problems in "learning by doing"* "in all forms of 
scientific work a man's effectiveness is multiplied vrhen he 
has that depth of understanding of his subject that comes 
only with the experience of v/orking at a research problem*" 

(39 P. - 5 ) 

% 



It is the fimdamental contention of this report that 
the process of graduate education and the process of 
basic research belong; together at every possible level. 
We believe that the tvio kinds of activity reinforce 
each other in a great variety of ways , and that each is 
weakened vrhen carried on without the other. We think 
also that this proposition has substantial implications 
for the policy of both the Federal Government and the 
universitiep,' , , 

It viewed graduate education, research and teaching as insep 

arable , 



,,,, There is a radical error in trying to think of 
them as different or opposite forms of activity. From 
the point of view of the graduate student, the teaching 
and the research -of his professor are, at the crucial 
point which defines the whole, united. What he learns 
is not opposite from resee.rch; it research, 

FmphasiJiing that the spirit of scientific inquiry reflects 

the experience with research and is the critical posture for 

\ 

a life-time of learning, the Commission concludes: \ 

,,,we insist on the central point; the would-be 
scientist must learn 'what it is like to do science, 
and this, v/hich is research, is the most important 
thing he can be •* taught (39 P* 5) 

It is in the pure sciences vxhere the obvious relevance of 

laboratory experimentation and the learning process can be seen 

most clearly. In the spirit of the oclence Advisory Commission 

Professor Philip handler. Chairman of the IDepartmenu of Biochem 

istry of Duke University's t'odical Center, testifies; 

The scientist engaged in research is a more effective 
teacher, for ho brings to the classroom the excitement 
and stimulation vrhich he finds in the laboratory. More- 
over, the scientist who as a teacher is in contact v/ith 
probing young minds is more likelj'' to be a perceptive 
scientist. Thus, thro’>g'i the interactior- of tca,ching 
; and research, each gains from the other. (33 P« 12) 
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If it be conceded that research is Indlspensible to ^rood 
teaching, it must also be admitted that the opportunity to 
undertake research is not a universal privilege. Dr. Alan k. 
'J.'horndike , senior physicist at the Brookhaven Kational Labora- 
tories testified about the temptation of a job offer in a 
small Hew England liberal arts college. There he would have 
only the opportimity to teach: 

"It had appealing fea.tures, but seemed like a step 
back into a previous century, and I decided to stay 
with the 20th." (33 P. 3D 

So obvious is the complementary relationship that many faculty 

find it difficult to take questions on the subject seriously. 

As one respondent to a congressional inquiry about the 

relationship of teaching to research simply explained: 

It is nonsense to talk about the **good teacher*' versus 
the researcher. The man or vroman who does little or no 
research becomes Intellectually sterile and capable only 
of ‘‘preaching sermons*'. (32 p. 31) 

This same professor contended that there is no logic to 
support the popular charge that the undergrad -uate students 



absorb the pena.lties of faculty resea.rch preoccupations : 

I believe that the research programs have led to higher 
quality undergraduate teaching- programs by providing a 
mechanism for keeping the faculty up to date , by per- 
mitting the employment of more highly qualified faculty 
members and, through the participation of students, pro- 
viding the students Vvith a much greater understanding of 
the relevancy of their coiarse programs to the careeruS 
which they subsequently hope to pirrsue. (32 p. 33) 

The perspectives of the economist, Balph VJ. Pf outs , serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Department of Economics of north Carolina, 
reinforces this theme: 
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I bcli'eve that the surc.ot v/ay bo obtain an alert and 
enlightened faculty is to have one that enp:ap:es in 
research. The faculty inembor v;ho both teaches and 
researches finds himself in the midst of a struf^,p;le 
to advance Imowledge, and he becomes aware of the 
changing nature of knowledge in a vj-ay that is not 
possible if he is not engaged in research. The 
changes come home to him emotionally and become a 
part of his psychology; they are not merely recog- 
nised in an Intellectual vray. (32 p. 50) 

English professor David Bevington of the University 

of Virginia acknovfledges the ”nevr“ era in which attention to 

research is the Institutionalised component to the education 



process : 

The sleepy days are over, and I vrclcome the change. 

Of co\rcse this is not to say that we can countenance 
neglecting of students ; but this is a problem for the 
individual institutions to solve in balance with 
research growth. Federal fimds ought to give schools 
the freedom to hire a number of teaching -oriented 
faculty along v/ith the researchers , and to buy a portion 
of the researcher’s time so that he is sharing the 
results with students as well. (32 p. 83) 



English professor R, P, Adams of Tulahe University agrees 
fully: ”Hy experience has been that teaching depends directly 
on research, and that the more research I am able to dp, the 
better my teaching becomes, ,,,A teacher must be a learning, 
as well as a learned, man,” (32 p. 35) 

And economist ./illiam G. Dovren, Director, Graduate Programs, 



'w'oodrow l-/ilson Uchool of Public a.nd international Affairs at 
Princeton explains : 






As a general proposition, I s,m convinced that there 
is indeed an importa.nt complementarity betvjeen tea.cli- 
Ing and research, A faculty member who is himself 
actively engaged in research is much more li::.ely to 
be able to connnmicate to his students both the 
substantive content of his field and the sense of 
excitement and discovery which can come from, intellectua.1 
pursuits, (32 p, C5) 
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In a variation on this theTio , ‘^.e.'rinald Arrason of the 
Woodrow Wilson Mational Ji-'eHowship Foundation identifies the 
importance of research to effective instruction, but the 
communication of such information should be through person- 
to-person contacts with students, not in technical journals 
alone: Through grant support of research the opportunity is 

afforded for fresh interpretations to be made of data £ind con- 
cern for the fundamentals in a. field: 

:3uch qualities are needed to arouse undergraduates on 
the excitement of inquiry. They relate to teaching 
and research. One might add the v.^ish and capacity to 
communicate this excitement and not merely to submit 
articles for publication. (32 p. 134) 

Some scholars acknowledge, of course, the need to balance 
these two functions. Political scientist David Fellraan of the 
University of Wisconsin views criticism of the disruptive in- 
fluence of research with "many grains of salt". EVen though 
there may be some truth in this vlevjpoint, he considers the 
harm was far more than overbalanced by the advantages that 
accrue to higher education, including the teaching qualities 
of higher education. (32 p. 214) 

jSalance is also a key word in the assessments of the research 
function offered by the President of 3t. John*s University, 
Edward J. liurke: "Where research is encouraged but not over- 

emphasijjed, undergraduate education does not suffer but actu- 
ally benefits from the research interest of the professors." 
(32 p. 179 ) 






• * • 
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The concensus seems clear: Claude Buxton of the Ya-le 

University Psychology department reflects that comiQon convic- 
tion. Research is the necessary component to all effective 
intellectU£Ll endeavor, including teaching. 

It is generally believed, and I ^ one who believes 
it, that research and teaching are not antithetical 
but rather supplemental; if research funds seduce an 
occasional person or institution into a reinterpreta- 
tion of the" scholar*s responsibility, this gives reason 
to examine and to. criticis'e , but not to remove support 
for what to other persons and other institutions seems 
the renewing life*s blood of teaching, namely, nev; ideas 
...and these must be generated in research of some kind. 
(32 p. 184) 

(b) The Kultinle Causes of Poor Teaching : 

To contend that teaching is not corroded by research is 
not to say, of course, that teaching is done well. It must 
be admitted, some professors cannot articulate the vfisdom 
acquired in personal research. Their analytic skills are 
not matched by their verbal skills. And there are many others 
who have neither analytic or verbal skills. We contend, how- 
ever, that the artistry of lively and inspiring communication 
is not likely to be destroyed by faculty research, any more 
than those qualities, are likely to be engendered by faculty 
neglect of research. Piesearch may be a necessary - but not a 
sufficient - attribute for effective instruction. 

The above viewpoint is given effective expression by a 
student of the California Institute of Technology , v'/illiam 
L. Ames : 

I feel that the amount of research going on at Cal 
5Tech and UIT definitely resulted in an atmosphere 
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of increased interest and In intellectual exciteracnt in 
the classroom. This was especially true vdicn the 
teacher was en/^a^ed in research vihich v/as related to the 
content of the course, ,,,0f course, I have had some 
poor teachers. In some cases, my impression vms that 
this was due to a basic lack of teaching ability, which 
vrould probably not be cured by spending less time on 
research. In other cases, the problem seemed to be in- 
adequate preparation; but hovf much of this was due to 
the demands of research work is hard to say, ,,,In 
general, my best teachers have been men who were heavily 
involved in creative research and v;ere also interested 
in teaching. Thus I thir'.’^ t-hat the way to Improve the 
quality of teaching is not to deemphasl;:e research, but 
rather to offer incentives for excellence in teaching 
in addition to those for excellence in research, 

(32 p. 130 ) 

A similar vievi is offered by Dr, James '1, Davis, Director 

of Research for the Berna.rd. Poujidation for ‘■•edical Research: 

The implied assumption that a good research man makes 
the best teaclier may sometimes be true but just as 
often false, Educators know that college and univer- 
sity teaching is the poorest at any level, not because 
the research men are freed from teaching, but because 
none of them are trained in the field of teaching. ,,,It 
is not just knowing your subject that counts; that is 
Important , but it is on3.y half , the other half is to 
know how to teach it, (32 pp, I 90 - 19 I) 

Professor Dorothy ?, Bethurum of Connecticut College's 

English Departm.ent similarly charges that poor teaching "goes 

VTith the territory" even in the prestigious colleges. Even a 

casual review of student evaluations of professors indicates 

the wide disparity of effectiveness; 

In the colleges I see little evidence that "undergrad- 
uate education suffers from overemphasis on research. 

In large State universities where there has never been 
a strong tradition of good teaching in the lower classes 
but where prestige in the scholarly world is a matter 
of great pride, it undoubtedly does. In the University 
of California, for example, I know one brilliant scholar 
of ^ternational reputation whose teaching Is lethally 
dull. But the causes for poor teaching in the universi- 
ties are complex,,, (32 p, 153) 
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One respondent to the Congressional study, who preferred 
to remain anonymous, suggests that poor teaching can be attri- 
buted to all the human frailties ranging from natural indolence 
to sexual aggressiveness: 

Certainly it is possible for professors to become 
operators and to neglect their students for the 
sake of research# This sometimes happens# However, 
professors also, and in my experience more frequently, 
neglect their students because of laziness, to spend 
time making money through consulting or running 
businesses, to pursue hobbies, to chase women, and to 
otherwise Indulge themselves in all of the frailties 
which beset the human race# (32 p# 33) 

(c) Student Unrest and Research : 

The detachment and impersonality of the classroom experi- 
ence in the large imiversities cannot be attributed only to 
research. A more direct cause is the sheer sl;:e of many under- 



grad liate classes# In the computer age, students can quickly 
become disillusioned with the lack of personal contact in the 
learning process# Supporting this view, Dr.Sdward S# David, Jr#, 
as executive director of the Communications Systems Research 

9 

of the Bell Telephone Laboratories questioned the charge of 
student unrest being directly linked to funded research: 





If there is impersonality and poor teaching on the 
undergraduate level, these may well stem from the sheer 

sise. of the operations# informants tell me that in 

.. the Berkeley riots there vrere few students from the 
.'heavily supported social, economic and humanities depart- 
. ..’ments# Though faculties have fragmented loyalties be- 
cause of their support sources?, is this fragmentation any 
’&re aggravated than that spav/ned by the academic freedom 
. and the ancient split between faculty and administration? 
■.(32 p. 39) 



* * » . 

'Henry Steele Commager identifies three roots to student 



.rbbei^lipn: 



custody, bigness and irrelevance. 



Students revolt 



against the anachronistic notion that the university stands in 
loco parentis to students who are* in reality* phys a. calls'’ » 
sexually* po3.itically * and perhaps even intellect'ually * like 
any other segment of adult society. The obsolete traditions 
remain of treating students like children even tnough the age 



of college students has increased: 

Not only are college students kept in a state of 
pupilage* thes’’ are subjected to the indignitj'^ of 
being treated like high school pupils* hedged in 
for four years by requirements of coirrses * credits * 
majors* minors* attendance* examination* all of 
which are* in a sense* vestigal re’mains j.rom the 
high school. 

Related to the research issue is his charge that students are 



• • .f'obbed off vrith ‘oroi’essors v<ho do not teach or who 
teach not gladly* but badly. They are often denied an 
effective voice - sometimes any voice - even in the 
conduct of their omi affairs: the orgoJiii^ation of. 
student life discipline* newspapers and journals* the 
choice of speakers* even the games they play. ( 44 ) 

The second pressure is the revolt against bigness * that reduces 
the student to a computerised nujnber* that fragments his asso- 
ciations with faculty and fellow students and threa.tens his 



sense of individuxxlity in a "kind of benevolent academic Brave 
Nevr VJorld." The third force is the lack of relevance of the 
existing academic diet, duch lack of relevance is atctributed 
to professors "whoring after lucrative contracts or povfer or 



prestige." 

It is clear that the entire college and university insti- 
tution is under a broad general assault.. The research focus* 



not the research fujiction* is a target in the attack. As the 



iiuscatlne report explains: 



For many students - both imder/jraduate and graduate - 
there has not been an adequate connection betv/een their 
education and what they feel to be their primary concerns 
as human beings and as oltlj^ens, ive need to make the 
connection more clear, and to replace those of our offer- 
ings that may have through obsolescense lost their contact 
with vital human concerns. Vie face the perennial danger, 
in an institution so devoted to professional expertise , of 
narrovjness and provincialism, (45) 

(d) How many Good Students quit Good Institutions ? 

The popular fashion to single out j?esearch as the major or 

* 

single explanation for poor teaching and poor student morale need 
not be given serious attention. The '*slmple *' version of critl- 

4 , 

clsm may reflect the response of parents , perplexed about the 
perfoimaance of their o\m sons and daughters. Physics professor 
3, DeBenedettl of the Carnegie Institute of Technology reminds 
us : 

I must first bring to your attention the fact that 
though some students and their parents will complain 
about the methods of teaching in research-oriented 
institutions, the same students and parents early 
compete for admission to these very Instltutlonp, 

I know of no student who makes decent grades in re- 
search-oriented Institutions who has ever tried to 
move to a school where no research is carried on in 
order to have better teaching, (32) 

(e) The Potential ”Suf f ocatin^” Influence of Teaching: Only ‘S 
Institutions : 

There is no single mechanism that assures a uniformly 

/ 

effective capacity to excite student interest or intellectual 
curiosity. Students respond in different ways to the vast 
rar^e of stimuli, Progrfiins directed only to the style of 
teaching, rather than to s abject matter content run aground 
o'n'thls reality. Certainly student responses to lecture 
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material is not simply a 1 to 1 fimction of the direct atten- 
tion professors give to the individual student. It is possi- 
ble that the teacher who flicks his ideas out to his students, 
without thoughtful consideration to the logical underpinning 
or plausibility can Induce a stampede to the library by those 
anxious to prove the professor *s incompetence. An irritated 
student might be motivated to undertake studies that a more 
congenial classroom atmosphere might never encourage. History 
professor '-/alter F, HetJiger of Goluinbia University broadens 
this thesis; 

Teaching-centered institutions do not necessarily do a 
better job of enlightening college students. If they 
have fewer novice teachers in the classroom, they may 
also have less able veterans on the staff. If they 
pay closer attention to. their stud.ents, they may do 
so in a rather suffocating viay, Uhat a great library, 
a great faculty, and a great tradition of accomplish- 
ment offer students, strenuous and direct pedagogy 
cannot alone provide. Students gain from a cultural 
milieu as much as they gain from a well-manned class- 
room; and in this respect, the research-centered in- 
stitutions have no peer, (32 p, 56) 

In the same Vej. n. Professor G, DePenedetti of the Carnegie 

Institute of Technolo.gy points out that the danger is not that 

universities will become research factories, but that those 

with overswollen undergraduate enrollments vrill become only 

teaching factories. 

If the absence of research by faculty does not lead 
to obsolete lectin*e material provided by uninspired and 
uninspiring professors in the short run, its lonr^ run 
■consequences for the quality of the faculty and the 
atmosphere of the institution are certain. The patterns 
and habits of intellectual -ouriosity are established in 
the early career of the youn.g instructor or assistant 
professor. If his teaching and committee duties are such 
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the.t the individual has no time for research, the 
nef^lect vxill establish a tract ^ for the outlet of 
his enerrries with ruts that deepen year by year. 

Indeed, the sabbatical principle that provides for the 
rejuvenation of creative abilities in the seventh year 
may involve inappropriate timing. If the staff member 
rationalises his lack of research until his sabbatical, 
for a full six years, his personal lack of discipline 
may not be sufficient to mobilise his energies for 
rigorous research during the sabbatical. (32 p. 45) 

A student in an excellent small midvjest college perceived 
the corroding influences of teaching-only standards for the 
young teacher: ”It is said that once a science teacher has 

spent four, years here he is through as a researcher anyvrhere. 

This scares quite a few good men to the larger universities -- 
it scares them away from teaching." (34) 

(f) Alternative Sources of Gomoetition for Faculty Time : 

The research versus teaching issue is usually oversimpli- 
fied by the assumption that the contest for faculty time in- 
volves teaching, research and leisure. But academic life 
Involves more categories of activity than this ; one often- 
neglected element is the substantial chunk of faculty time 
normally absorbed in committee work. The collaborative and 
participatory nature of most colleges and universities involves 
a heavy burden for all involved. The productivity in such activity 
may , in many instances , be limited to the improvement cf morale 
of the faculty in being kept informed of vjhat is going on. 

Against this, however, one must set the frustration of students 
seeking more precise information about the ir program status. 
Professor Robert Presthus of Political Science at Cornell 
University acknowledges the loss to undergraduate teaching 
represented by such committee rork; 
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But It should be added that the dissipation of professors 
time in conmilttee work and ceremonials means that even 
those professors who mainly teach do not spend as much 
time with the students as one might assvme. It Is gen- 
erally true that about one -fourth of a faculty engages 
In research, while the rest are presumably free to 
teach* Yet they do not and often cannot make teaching 
their primary responsibility. (32 p* 80) 

Indeed, Professor Howard J. Pincus of Ohio State *s Geology 

Department Identifies the problem In terms of the Inadequate 

response of university administrators to the problem: 

Mverse effects of the growth of research avtivltles on 
’indergraduate teaching have been grossly exaggerated. 

In fact, diligent planning cam result In Improvement 
of undergraduate programs, particulemly In comprehensive 
research programs. Here the finger should be pointed at 
unimaginative administration and not at research. Uni- 
versity administration does very little to underwrite 
development In teaching, (32 p. 62) 

In the Snell and Perkins study of 1958 history Ph, D.*s, they 

found that 46 percent charged neglect by their faculty. But 

f ‘ 

Interestingly, faculty preoccupation with teaching (’'excessive 
teaching load”) was held responsible for such neglect by 28 
percent of the critics, with faculty preoccupation with re- 
search Identified by 25 percent of the critics. 

In the end, the students, not the faculty, are the major 
losers when research Is not consciously cultivated, vvritlng 
about the campus environment, Hans A. Schmitt explains: 

The beginning of my own career shows that the teaching 
mills punish their students with another kind of neglect: 
a. faculty of questionable competence laboring under con- 
ditions which make effective self-improvement next to 
Impossible, As a result, they face an annual faculty 
turnovei* of bright young men and women who vfill not put 
up with conditions of incurable prlmitlvity* These 
colleges retain only a hard core, most of vrhose members 
are content to regurgitate for thirty years, semester 



after semester, what they themselves remember from 
gradiaate school: professors of American literat\ire 
who close out the season with Sinclair Lewis; pro- 
fessors of physics who are content that their discip- 
line has not changed since 1925; and professors of 
history whose lectures leave the Impression that 
vioodrow Wilson *s declaration of war on Germany Is the 
latest word on the origins of the First V/orld War. 

(18 p. 423) 

(g) Research and Teaching: Effectiveness : Student Perspectives r 

In the previous chapter we noted the limited devices 
available for objective measurement of teacher effectiveness. 

The most common measurement Is provided by student ratings. 

There are numerous criticisms of student ratings : 

(a) They may be biased by the '* entertainment ** value of the 
Instructor; (b) they may be biased by grades; (o) they 
may reflect a bias favorable to the teacher In order to en- 
courage his favorable scoring of student performance; (d) 
they are made by Individuals not fully mature; (e) they 
may be made at a time when the student Is not yet able to 
perceive the potential usefulness or relevance of material 
presented; (f) the ratings may be delayed; (g) sampling 
procedures may be sporadic, the respondents may not be re- 
presentative. And behind these concerns Is the possible 
traumatic consequence for the faculty member whose best 
teaching efforts may be demoralized by extravagant student 
criticism. As Professor Pimentel explains: 

In a normal psychological reaction, fifty glowing 
responseto are needed to neutralize one vituperative 
Insult from a disgruntled student hiding In his 
anonymity. To the extent that the Instructor feels 
that student critiques raise a wall between him and 
his students, his teaching is Impaired. (45 p. 212) 

These criticisms notwithstanding, student ratings are 

likely to be perceptive and for th. most part, responsible. 
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And the availability of published student ratings provide 
the opportunity for correlating these with evidence of 
faculty research. 

In one current study. Jack 3. Bresley undertook a 
systematic student survey of 130 faculty ' members in Tufts 
University during the academic year I965-66, Against this 
he correlated data on funded research and publications of the 
faculty. His conclusions: 

The Tufts data strongly suggest that the faculty mem- 
bers who publish have higher teacher-effectiveness 
scores than those who do not,,,, the Tufts data indi- 
cate that the individuals vrho have sought and received 
government funds function exceptionally well as teach- 
ers, in the opinion of their students. The students 
rated as their best instructors those faculty members 
who had received or were receiving government support 
for research, (6 pp, 166-I67) 

S, J, McGrath, in a I962 study, found that two thirds of 

the ‘‘outstanding*^ teachers in 15 liberal arts colleges had 

published at least one article recently, (18 p, 419) 

And William R. Hutchison observes: 

If research activities have really been doing more 
harm than good to classroom teaching, the student 
surveys and student recommendations for good teach- 
ing awards do not seem to show it. Most of the 
respondents to my inquiry in fact shared the view 
of Dean Pearson of Bennington, who commented as 
follows on Bennington *s thirty-year experience with 
student ratings: *’The overwhelming evidence is that 

those faculty members who rate highest with the stu- 
dents are the most productive scholars, in their field, 
Thereare exceptions , of course, but there is no doubt 
whatever of the predominant tendency," (11 pp, 

(h) The Use of the Teaching Assistant to Relieve Senior 
Faculty for Research : ~ 

One characteristic of the research-oriented institu- 
tion is the vfid^spread use of graduate students to hsindle 
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introductory courses, quiz sessions or lab periods so that 
the senior faculty can secure released time for research. The 
"TA" system has come under attack as another weakness in the rush 
to give priority to research instead of instruction. At Berkeley, 
for exaunple, it was found that for the graduating class of 1965, 

31 percent of the total number of classes were sections regularly 
taught by Teaching Assistants. Of the lower-division classes, 

41 percent were of this kind. The smaller the class, the heavier 
the representation of the TA. Sixty-five percent of the classes 
and laboratories of 15 students or less were taught by TA's. 

(45 P. 175) 

There are many criticisms of this arrangement. First, the 
TA is not an experienced teacher; he may not be fully mature or 
fully comfortable with the lecture material assigned. And more 
pointedly, just as the faculty member is confronted with com- 
petitive pressure for the use of his time between teaching re- 
search, so is the TA. "While the faculty member may find himself 
divided between the demands of research and teaching, the Teaching 
AssistcUit is torn by them." (45 p. 177) He, too, may resent 
the lack of collaboration with senior faculty in the development 
of his teaching responsibilities. And he may resent the low pay, 
the long hours related to teaching responsibilities, euid 
the reality that his efforts to perform conscientously for 
his students thwarts his forward progress on his disserta- 
tion. Capturing the short-term rewards of appreciation 
from students is a poor quid pro quo for the economic. 



intellectual, and psychological penalties he faces with 



his ‘unfinished dissertation* 

It is probably true that the TA is an exploited member of 
the academic community, with his fr\istratlons absorbed inter- 
nally (by self criticism) and downward (by neglect of the 
teaching fimction) • But there is much to be said for the 
arrangement, quite apart from the reality that it has become 
an indispensable characteristic for many major universities. 

First, the TA arrangement offers the student the financial 
means to undertake, or continue graduate education. It offers 
an occupational outlet for his energies that usioally reinforce, 
rather than compete with, his dissertation research and intell- 
ectual Interests. Secondly, the TA arrangement gives the young 
teacher Invaluable apprenticeship experience. It is a compon- 
ent to training of obvious significance to those who feel that 
the teaching function is neglected in colleges and universities. 
Thirdly, the experience of teaching frequently becomes as much 
a learning experience for the TA as course or seminar work, 
for the prodding of student questions compels an Increased 
sensitivity to complete understanding and clear exposition. 
Fourth, it is a romantic illusion to consider the senior faculty 
the repository of definitive wisdom. More often than not, the 
TA may be better informed, more alert, energetic, enthusiastic,' 
and effective than his senior-professor counterpart. Age is 
not uniformly correlated with intellectual sophistication. It 
correlates too with obsolesence, weariness, or dullness that 
is derived from the monotonous repetion of lecture themes 




for tvrenty years, 'while there is rauch that can give status, 
dignity t and prograinraed coherence to the TA system, the 
benefits of this arrangement, both to the TA and to students, 
probably far outvi-eigh alternative arrangements that would 
compel the presence of senior professors, regardless of 
competence, before all introductory classes. 

(!) Some Concluding Observations 

The theme linking relevance of research to teaching is 
offered with monotonous regularity by the testimony of this 
chapter. Certainly the case is made from a position of strength, 
for it is through research that the major advances to solve the 
ills of oior society have been obtained. The argument that the 
advance of such intelligence is competitive with the communica - 
tion of such intelligence is implausible on the face of it. If 
we define research broadly - to include even looking at familiar 
facts from unfamiliar points of view - the developmental and 
distributional phases fuse in a single activity. The mutuality 
of these activities become self-evident: A distribution (viJ5., 

teaching) system is meaningless if there is little or nothing 
to distribute. The production system loses much of its relevance 
if its byproduct does not enter the distribution pipelines. A 
case can, of course, be built for the division of labor between 
production and distribution functions. But what seems clear in 
the testimony cited in this chapter is that the distribution 
mechanism is threatened if its custodian is unfamiliar vfith 
new inputs that can be served into that pipeline , if the teacher 
is content to spew forth the **received doctrine” of **his 



generation**. Old dogmas can be revltallssed only If old dogs 
can be taught new tricks. The name of the game is to preserve 
the freshness of perspective of the faculty. 

This review has pointed to the reality that the spirit 
or quality of the academic environment is determined by the 
vitality and curiosity o-^ the staff; the spirit and method- 
ology of inquiry is the most indispensable element in the learn- 
ing process; the enthusiasm and excitement of the faculty in ex- 
plorations of understanding are inevitably (if not automatically) 
transmitted to the student body. The learned adventure is con- 
tagious. 

Good students appreciate good institutions. The scramble 
for admissions to the research-oriented universities is not 

accidental; it reflects the concensus that top-rated faculty 

£ 

in top-rated institutions can impart superb analytic skills to 

r ' 

top-rated students. 

The reality - and generality - of student unrest is not, in 
this context, a direct byproduct of research even though in- 
direct linkages can be established. There is no convincing 
evidence, however, that the incidence of unrest correlates (or 
can be correlated) with the incidence of research preoccu- 
pations of faculty. The teaching -focus of jRtate (3>olleges 
in California, for example, has not insulated the State Col- 
lege campus from student revolts. If reseeirch is alleged to 
be a prime cause of student unrest, it will obviously require 
something more than affiliations of the Donahoe Act identifying 



prime .-state fibllege teaching obligations to remedy this 
problem. 

If it is true that research, carried to excess, leads 
to th^* research factory*' with a detachment from teaching, 
so certainly the opposite condition can lead to the 
'•teaching factory** oharaoteris^ed by heavy teaching loads, 
a faculty with gnawing self -doubts about its capabilities 
because of its teaching preoccupation, and a student body 
cynical about its institution, its faculty, its courses.... 
and ultimately about itself, .students of undetermined 
potential properly resent being enmeshed in a second class 
system with third-rate teachers offering fourth-rate mater- 
ials. 

The persuasive empirical case for research rests on 
student evaluations themselves. More often than not, the 
better-rated faculty are those who are involved in reseeiroh. .. 
V/hat more convincing case can be made for the interdependence 
of research and teaching? 

We conclude, then, that the popular charge against 
research is not convincing. It is a criticism that is found, 
more often than not, in the popular literature; it reflects 
a simplistic approach to complex issues. It is built on the 
innocent assumption that one can be articulate, inspired; 
and inspiring if one has requisite skills in information. 



APPENDIX C - Perspectives of California State College Faculty and 

Administrative Staff: Part I 

This section summarizes the testimony collected from the site 
visits to selected California State Colleges, and follow-up correspondonce , 
largely with the College administrative personnel. No serious attempt 
was made to quantify the viewpoints. In essence, we attempted an opinion 
poll of issues central to the research and teaching functions of the State 
Colleges. We have attempted to minimize “spectator contamination" 
of the following materials by providing a rather complete account of the 
correspondence with the college presidents. The notes taken during 
site visits were intended to represent the concensus of campus attitudes. 
Because no effort was made to secure complete word-for-word transcripts 
of those discussions, it is possible that the summaries miay have 
neglected some minority viewpoints. A review of the notes taken on 
the campus visits and the correspondence reveals, however, a remarkable 
concensus of viewpoint, and it is quite likely that the following summary 
understates the measure of that concensus. 

Four central themes are covered in Parts I and II. (1) The links 
between research and teaching as perceived by faculty and administrators 
of the California State College system; (2) The recruitment and faculty 
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turnover difficulties experienced by the State College system; (3) Student 
ratings of faculty and the possibility of student unrest aggravated by the 
research orientation of the faculty and finally (4) The Research Focus, 
including improved collaboration with the University system, appropriate 
to the State College system. 

Within each of the four sections, various themes related to the general 
topic will be identified. Each subsection will identify the thrust of the 
testimony, followed with representative testimony on the point. A maximum 
effort has been made to "rest the case" on the testimony of the interviews 
and correspondence, with minimal effort to embroider those themes with 
editorial commeni a'y. 

(I) The Links Between Research and Teaching in the State Colleges; An 

Overview ; 

(a) The division of labor specified in the Donahoe Act. Testimony was 
collected on the relevance and application of the standards to guide State 
College research in Title 5, California Administrative Code, Section 40000. 
That provision states; "Faculty research is authorized to the extent that 
it is consistent with the primary function of the State Colleges and the 
facilities provided for that function." 

In almost all site visits, the faculty teams responding to the query 
about the usefulness of that focus were extremely critical. Indeed, most 
did not want to dignify that focus with prolonged discussion or debate 
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because they felt it was obvious that all research had relevance to the 
quality of teaching. The following adjectives were used to describe the 
existing code: "vague" "unwarranted" "meaningless" "restrictive" 
"patronizing" "permissive" "obsolete" "artificial" "phoney" "quaint". 
Two college presidents allowed, however, that the existing definition 
seemed appropriate so long as it was interpreted more liberally. 

The critical commentary follows: 

The statement is basically not definitive in specifying either 
the types of quantity of research which should be the pre- 
rogative of the State Golleges. 



There is no such thing as a good teacher who doesn't do 
research. TlH/Donahoe Act interpretation of research is 
based on a narrow view of research and teaching. We should 
not try to answer the question, that is, to distinguish 
between teaching and research or university research and 
state college research. 



I think that the statement cited is essentially meaningless: 
"Authorized" does not mean supported, since no time, 
equipment, or material is budgeted for research. "Authorized" 
does not mean permitted, because research was carried on in 
much the same way as at present before this code section 
existed. 



A redefinition of "research" is obviously needed, with a 
dead y defined interpretation of the appropriateness of 
support for research, scholarly and creative activities. 

At present, in spite of interpretations and restrictions 
imposed by various state agencies, the California State 
Colleges have accomplished "en toto,"a remarkable volume 
of work in these areas. A realistic appraisal and the es- 
tablishment of a clearly defined guidelines would increase these 
contributions many fold. All evidences point to a greater 
involvement of the Federal Government in all phases of 
higher education. If the California State Colleges are to 





cissuiTie their rightful place in the partnership with the 
University of California and maintain a competitive 
position for Federal funds, it is absolutely necessary 
that the Donahoe Education Act and the Administrative 
Code be amended and expanded in view of changing emphasis 
on research in the State Colleges, 

The definition would include that research which (1) relates 
to the instructional program, (?) enriches the educational 
opportunity available to the student and (3) affords to the 
faculty member an opportunity for professional development 
and a means of making scholarly contributions in his 
specific academic discipline. 

The faculty panel proposed that the wording of the Donahoe 
Act be changed to substitute for the word “authorized'* the 
word “encouraged, “ The implication now is that research 
is ''allowed*' if the faculty member can establish that such 
research will advance his teaching effectiveness. This 
posture is patronizing. Research is a critical and indis- 
pensable complement to instructional effectiveness. Research 
must be encouraged by a positive legislative mandate. 

The primary function of the California State Colleges is 
instruction. However, it is common knowledge that research, 
together with the production of scholarly and creative works , 
comprise the foundation upon which excellence in instruction 
is based. The California State Colleges, in interpretations 
of the Administrative Code, have been unduly restricted in 
their efforts to develop research as a necessary concomitant of 
scholarly and creative activity. The absence of commitments 
in faculty time, facilities and support has resulted, too often, 
in the colleges functioning as passive guardian s of the tradi- 
tional bodies of knowledge , (italics added) , 

There should be no distinction between research at UC and 
research at CSC: they differ only in amount of funds available. 

The persistent analogies between research at the University 
and at the Colleges are based on nothing in reality. The State 
Colleges are not and will probably never be the “research 
monsters '* that so much disturb legislators about the University, 
If legislators don't approve of the research efforts of the 
University, they ought to discuss this with the University, 
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not create a straw man at the Colleges. It should be noticed 
that the research budget for higher education in California 
is divided 99 per cent to the University and less than one per 
cent to the Colleges. 

Such distinctions would be artificial and would have deleterious 
effects upon the quality of the educational process and the 
caliber of faculty recruited to the State colleges. 

The one favorable statement follo^'-s: 

The statement of the Donahoe Act is in my opinion clear 
and authorizes faculty research that can appropriately be 
done in the Undergraduate and Master's Degree Program, at 
a level consistent with that which is done on other campuses 
with a similar statement of mission. Thus we are not talking 
about the^'big science.'* We are talking about individual 
faculty project science and some efforts at interdisciplinary 
cooperative team research. This is completely appropriate and 
I see no problems. 

(b) The link between research and teaching ; 

There was no testimony offered in any of the site visits or in any of 
the correspondence to support the thesis that research detracted from the 
effectiveness of the teaching function. Teaching required supporting 
research activity: 

. . .Every effort should be made in so far as resources exist 
to assure that students have equal opportunity to pursue 
equivalent educational goals whether they begin an Under- 
graduate Program on a two-year, four-year, or university 
campus. There should be equivalence in scholarship as a 
base of parity for students. We cannot afford "separate but 
equal" approaches on a cultural basis any more than we can 
afford them on the basis of race. 

You can't separate research and instruction. You don't have 
good instruction without research. 
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It ic our thesis that the research and teaching function are 
inextricably bound together and thus inseparable. A full 
spectrum of research and creative activity is reguired to 
maintain an academic program of significant stature. 

. . .1 urge a thorough reconceptualization of 'teaching'* so 
that research is more appropriately recognized as the 
"teaching aid" it usually is. 

Faculty research activity cannot successfully be dichotomized 
into that which is "related'^ to the teaching function and that which 
is not. Basic scholarship is a pervasive function. The last 
thing we want in the undergraduate campus is to "separate research 
from teaching . " 

It is romantic to assume that the faculty can teach well unless 
the faculty is on the cutting edge of research. He must be 
lively, articulate, sensitive, aware and informed. He must 
constantly upgrade his skills to avoid obsolescence. We 
cannot prevent obsolescence of our mature student population 
through the involvement in academic programs supported by 
staff that is imparting obsolete information. The vitality and 
competence of the staff is a direct function of its research 
interests . 

Strong efforts toward improving the research and related 
scholarly and creative activities would bring to the California 
State Colleges greater capability in intellectual criticism, 
competition and change. From these, in turn, would come 
curricula revitalization and excellence of scholarship which 
would keep instruction fresh and vital. 

. . . research is not a program; it is a function of higher 
education. In our view, research is a function , in a healthy 
program, of the same value, no more, and no less, as 
instruction, curriculum planning, course development, 
fiscal planning and control, etc. In other terms, it appears 
unsupportable to separate a necessary and vital function, 
any essential function, from an educational program worthy 
of the name. This rationale undergirds the puzzlement, 
within and outside the State College system referred to above: 
"How can one support to operate a first-, or even a second- 
class educational program with the vital and integral function 
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of research shorn av/ay? " Finally, and briefly, since this is not 
the place to argue the self-evident fact, even the most 
disinclined of us would hesitate at taking the position that man, 
particularly academic man, has done all the necessary or 
desirable research into the human condition save that which 
must be carefully saved for the University of California to 
finish. Or, one might well conclude from the language of the 
Master Plan for Higher Education that research somehow represents 
a scarce commodity market and that we are in danger of exhausting 
our supply of it. 

Faculty research cannot be dichotomized into that which is 
related to the teaching function and that which is not. If 
a man's competence is not in the field he is teaching, he has 
been misassigned. 

All research is related to instruction. 

A theme related to the close relationship of teaching and research was 
the historic function of State Colleges serving as normal schools or 
teacher-education institutions. This stigma or stamp had l;o be minimized 
or eliminated: 

I can see a problem ... if “con sis tent With the primary function 
of the State Colleges" etc. , is interpreted in light of what these 
cblleges once were. They were once teachers colleges and 
like many others across the country, research was not 
expected of them. This is also one of the historic problems 
which those colleges faced. Generally, across the country 
they were unable to recruit top talent. We have reaped 
the benefits of this in the poorly trained teacher in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the country, and millions 
and millions of dollars have been spent in an effort to 
correct the situation. Any further effort to extend that 
misinterpretation into the futiire would be compounding the 
problem . 

A decision must be made regarding the status of faculty in 
the State Colleges. We inherit a teachers' college tradition, 
represented by the fact that the colleges are often identified 
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as ''schools “rather than as centers for advanced study. The 
State must decide if the State Colleges are to be centers for 
professional training, or whether the integrity of the faculty 
and the content of academic programs are to be considered 
analogous to high school operations. 

The attitude that one can differentiate between research at 
UC and CSC is perhaps based on e cultural lag: the association 
of the State Colleges with :eachers‘ colleges. 

But all testimony gave support to the following thesis: 

. ..a professor of English, history, chemistry, mathematics of 
creative arts in a State College faculty should be encouraged 
to carry on research activities in his field of competence. 

Without continued research and allied scholarly activities, 
his effectiveness, expertise, and authority as a professor 
are limited or even impaired. 

(c) Distinguishing Elements in State College and University Research 
Almost all of the persons interviewed and responding to the schedule 
of questions through correspondence acknowledged that there were some 
distinctions appropriate to the research functions of the colleges and the 
iihiversity. First, the university must be expected to sustain research 
directly linked to professional programs; secondly, they must be expected 
to'^tend research activities involving use of elaborate hardware and 
extensive engineering overhead; and thirdly, the universities must be 
expected to sustain their attention to pure research issues. 

In defining activities appropriate to the State Colleges, attention 
was given, first, to research that was problem centered. Secondly, 
much of the research should involve student participation and be linked 





to exis:ting^cadenv|p programsvsnd courses. Third, such research as is 
cunteifated in the colleges shp^d be strongly inter-disciplinary or multi- 
disciplinary. The State Colleges should press for the cultivation of 
joint Ph.D programs with the University system; and the State College system 
must be expected to extend research directly linked to existing professional 
degrees and existing graduate programs leading to the master's degree. 

Let us turn, then, to the testimony supporting these various themes; 

(i) University research supporting professional programs: 

Research in the State Colleges should be permitted in the 
subject areas and levels for which instruction is authorized. 

Such research by students would relate primarily to instructional 
programs conducted at the bachelors and mastei's levels , and • 

research by faculty should relate to such programs. Certain 
subject fields such as medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, law, etc. , are reserved for the University. 

However, there seems no reason why qualified and interested 
State College faculty should not pursue research interests 
related to State College instructional programs within the 
time and facilities available. 

The most frequently mentioned distinction between the mode of research 

in the two systems related to the heavy investment required in the supporting 

hardware of university research: 

The distinctions . . . relate primarily to "big science. " Our 
faculty should have access to a linear accelerator, but I 
don't see that they have nee.d for one on the campus. I 
don't draw a hard line, I think that the limitations and 
differences have to be consistently interpreted and 
somebody in administration has to be paid to make those 
kinds of decisions. I don't think that they can be made 
in the form of a blanket regulation. 



There are differences in UC and SC research. For 
example, building a Lawrence lab isn't within our mission. 

In many areas or fields, I would think that no distinction 
should or could be made between the kinds of research 
conducted by the State Colleges and by the University. 

By virtue of certain unique collections, equipment, or 
facilities, the University would be expected to be pre- 
eminent, if not exclusive, in certain areas. 

There is no research which can be unique to CSC (exceptions: 
research in medicine, law, etc. , is possible only at UC). 

. . .it is clear that there are many dimensions of so-called 
"big science" research which are not appropriate for the two 
year or four-year campus. In the sciences, many of these 
dimensions are self-limiting due to limited availability of 
funds. 

Only at the extreme end of the spectrum is there a difference 
in the research of the bhiversity and State Colleges , e.g. , 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. 

Between these limits of being neither forbidden nor supported, 
research can be of any type not having such particular needs 
in manpower, space, equipment, or published or documentary 
materials as to be impossible. Even when suitable equipment 
is available, the instructional program normally has priority 
in its use. Nonetheless, the research output of the State 
Colleges is impressive. 

State College research should be more limited than that 
carried on at the University. There should not be a duplica- 
tion of effort and facilities. For example, the State Cblleges 
should not expect to have their own radiation labs or linear 
accelerators, duplicating facilities at the University. But 
the State Colleges need lab facilities , including electronic 
microscopes and other expensive hardware to support 
instructional activities in the sciences. 
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(ii) The Focus for College Research; 

More extended treatment will be given to the orientation of State 
College research in the final section of PART II, State College faculty 
and staff were asked to differentiate, if possible, the focus of State 
College research from liftiiversity research, and the following views were 
offered in this context. First, attention was given to the fact that graduate 
degrees are awarded by the State Colleges with those programs requiring 
research support: 

In the field of graduate instruction, faculty research and 
creative activities are especially necessary and vital 
concomitants of master's degree programs. Twenty-five 
percent more master's degrees were awarded at our college 
in 1967-68 than in 1966-67, All evidence indicates this 
rate of increase will be sustained or accelerated in the 
immediate future, 

-^econdly, the joint-degree program warranted further extension and 
support: 

As the colleges move toward the development of Joint Doctoral 
degrees with branches of the University of California, the 
need to further develop research, scholarly and creative 
capabilities ^e self-evident. Only through an understanding 
of the needs foi: support for research can the potentials 
present within our college and her sister institutions be 
brought to fruition. 

The need to link research to contemporary social issues also drew support: 

There will be a new curriculum next year , , , It will be problem-centered 
and research-centered so faculty will be doing research in that 
curriculum. Research is for the enhancement of faculty. It is 
good for the students. It should not replicate certain UC 
programs, I go along with the joint Ph, D, , but I think we can 
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offer the Ph, D, ourselves in some fields. There can be 
given Ph, D|s by the colleges if they are interdisciplinary 
Ph, D's; those directed toward teaching. We need research 
facilities and encouragement to the faculty, especially 
in the sciences, I would, however, keep the Donahoe Act 
concerning not replicating UC programs, I would offer 
an interdisciplinary Ph, D, in the social sciences, , , It 
is okay to offer disciplinary Ph, D, degrees in cooperation 
with another college, perhaps a private college such as 
Santa Clara, or another State College, 

The State should provide funds for research projects that 
are closely related to instruction and which deeply Involve 
students. These projects will give students in-depth study 
into their subject matter fields. They will also learn the 
techniques of investigation, creativity and problem solving 
under the close scrutiny of an expert in the discipline. We 
fully supported this idea and have presented it to the Legis- 
lature, 

We need research in pedagogy, and we need research that 
will Involve the students themselves. The next step would be 
to encourage faculty interrelationships, joint planning, and 
research in both teaching and subject-matter areas. This 
latter would be more difficult to accomplish and would take 
time. Levels of confidence would have to be generated. 

In most contemporary fields of knowledge, teaching is 
meaningless without some practical application to the real 
world. The trend in higher education is toward more and more 
laboratory courses , practica, field-work courses , studio 
instruction, internships, etc. This is expensive instruction, 
and hardly well- supported in the appropriations to the State 
Colleges, As a consequence, academic departments are turning 
increasingly to sponsored project activity as an avenue to 
outside funds for this instructional purpose, 

A few of the respondents contended that no distinction should be made in 

the research orientations of the colleges and The University: 

No distinction should be made between the kinds of research 
conducted by the State Colleges and the University of California, 
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No meaningful distinctions can be made in terms of the kind 
of research suited to State College faculty. It is really 
a question of degree rather than kind. This is obviously so 
since the faculty at our college have demonstrated their 
ability and interest in teaching and research in spite of the 
Impossible teaching load, lack of facilities and encouragement. 

In that same spirit, the point was made that the creative impulse must not 

be constrained by artificial guidelines that would predetermine the appropriate 

focus of intellectual adventure: 



We therefore, would argue that in view of the manifest need 
for research, for greater and greater knowledge of our 
environment, our past, our future, ourselves, there is no 
supportable rationale for restricting this function to any 
particular institution. Let talent and Inclination do that 
if it will. Restrict and pinpoint the most advantageous 
locations f or programs; but do not force distorted program 
development by starving or prohibiting vital program functions. 



(d) Some Concluding Observations; 

The interviewed faculty and administrators in the State College system 
were almost uniformly critical of the statement on the appropriate focus 



for State College research. The statement was considered vague, non- 



operational in that distinctions could not be drawn readily between research 
that had relevance to teaching from that which did not. It was patronizing 
and permissive at best, and its total effect was inhibiting, restrictive and 



negative. Probably much of this sentiment was not inspired by the literal 
language of the act so much as the charge that trivial funds had been made 
available to the S tate College faculty to support instruction-related research. 



Faculty cynicism and criticism in this regard was much more sharply stated 
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than in the commentary offered in correspondence with college administrators, 
although criticism was rather uniform from all sides . 

There was even more uniformity of conviction, however, on the viewpoint 
that research was inextricably involved in effective teaching. The research 
function was an integral part oi any vital , effective academic program . The 
attempt to differentiate programs by denying colleges support for the research 
function was really to create a second-class or second-rate academic 
operation. 

But distinctions could be preserved between IJhiversity and State College 
research activities. The former required unique research activities 
related to professional programs such as law, medicine. Doctorate 
programs had built-in research tracks. The University should continue 
its excellent work in the areas where heavy investment in research hard- 
ware was required. The University should extend its attention to "pure" 
research and speculative activity. 

The following characteristics were advanced as being appropriate 
to S;tate College research: 

(a) Research that is problem-oriented or linked to the major social and 
economic issues of the day. 

(b) Research that is course-oriented, so that it could be linked directly 
to existing academic programs. 

(c) Research that involves inter-disciplinary programs. 
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(d) Research that involves students. 

(e) Research that supports joint doctoral programs with the university 
or other institutions . 

(f) Research that involves minimal investment of capital equipment. 

(g) Research that involves the pedagogy of communication. 

(h) Research that involves field work, internships, work-study combinations, 
laboratory studies. 

II: Recruitment. Faculty Turnover, and the Role of Research in 

Sabbatical and Creative Leave Policies: 

In this section, we shall review testimony involving the impediment 
of the State College teaching schedule to successful recruitment activity, 
the task of holding "good" faculty, and the attention given to research in 
promotion, tenure, sabbatical and creative leave policies in the State 
College system. 

(a) Recruitment Problems : 

There was uniform acknowledgment of the problems of recruiting 
ideal faculty to the State College system. However, the absence of 
research potential was not held to be the most important single cause of 
recruitment problems. 

Two colleges acknowledged that because they were recently 
established, they had not yet had time to establish their academic 
status. As the testimony below indicates, othes pointed out that the 



lack of research opportunity was but one of several circumstances dis- 
couraging serious attention to employment in the State Colleges. Low pay, 
together with the heavy teaching schedule, the lack of secretarial support, 
the absence of necessary research hardware, were additional factors 
contributing to the problem. Tne testimony follows: 

Several instructional schools report difficulty in recruiting 
faculty because of the combination of heavy instructional 
load and little research activity. These same factors are 
important in accreditation in several areas, such as 
Engineering . 

The faculty panel reported difficulty in recruiting 
promising young talent. First, with limited travel 
funds, it was not possible for each area or discipline 
to be represented at the appropriate national conventions 
of professional meetings. These meant that a "delegate" 
recruiter had to spread his energies over several fields 
and would not be sophisticated in his assessment of 
potential candidates in areas outside of his own field. 

As a consequence, departments could not secure a firm 
reading on potential talent. Second, most candidates 
who had promise had several alternative job prospects 
that offered less of a teaching load. 

One departmental chairman reviewed his correspondence with potential 

appointees to identify reasons given by faculty for refusing State College 

appointment: 

1964: Professor A: Went to the University of South Dakota. 

"The teaching load at was the major disadvantage 

I saw and I imagine that will be modified in the future. " 

1966: Professor B: Went to work at NCAR, after showing 

great interest in coming to our college. Reason given: 

"I want to continue to pursue the research I have begun 
at Penn State and NCAR will provide much better facilities 
(e.g. , a large computer) . " 
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1967: Professor C: Accustomed to teaching only 6 units at 

UCLA. 

1968: Professor D: Went to the University of Texas from 

the University of Chicago. She did not accept our offer 
because of heavy teaching load (only 6 units at the Univ. 
of Chicago) and low starting salary. 

1968: Professor E: Went to University of Oklahoma. He was 

offered a full professorship with a salary of approximately 
$20,600. In addition "theL- department was provided 
money for recruiting and interview purposes , so I was 
quite familiar with my future environment before accepting 
the offer. " 

Another respondent acknowledged the problem of recruiting administrative 

personnel: 

It is very definitely true that the teaching focus limits 
our State Colleges in recruitment. I am at the present 
attempting to attract two chairmen who are reluctant to move 
and have so stated that this is part of the problem. 

The variety of factors discouraging serious attention to offers was 

( 

mentioned in much of the testimony: 

Teaching load is one of the factors which makes the State 
Colleges less competitive with many institutions, although 
salary level would no doubt be more important in terms of 
recruitment. One dean suggests that the priority of 
factors is salary level, teaching load, and then faculty 
research. 

In those cases in which reasons for rejection are explicitly 
stated, the teaching load is usually among the major factors 
mentioned, and frequently is given as the primary cause. 

Able young faculty candidates with degrees from major 
distinguished universities seeking positions through which 
they can become distinguished professors through research, 
publication and teaching are not interested in accepting 
positions in institutions where primary emphasis must be on 
teaching, where adequate research facilities are not available. 
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where sophisticated computer services are not available, and 
where tenured colleagues are primarily teaching oriented. The 
situation is so serious that we could reasonably state that 
this college does not attract any of the first rate candidates 
for their faculty at the assistant professor and associate 
professor levels . 

We're having an extremely difficult time because we feel we 
must attract mature, able leadership. We want a man who is 
in phase with contemporary analysis, who has been involved 
with research, and who could offer guidance and support to the 
department in both educational programs and research as 
appropriate to those programs. This man should also be able 
to assure a quality commitment in program development under 
the limited Masters Degree Program which we have at this time. 
Both our salary scale and 12 -hour work load are against us in 
recruiting such a man. 

. . .we have a difficult time attracting administrative and 
faculty leadership that can fulfill the expectations which 
California has placed upon its State Colleges. The expectations 
have been placed on a program base, but these expectations 
are not in phase with the current support levels and the 
definitions of the professional responsibilities that are 
necessary to meet and fulfill these expectations. Thus, with 
the current limited definitions, we are limited in the quality 
of the program which we can develop and offer on the State 
College campuses. 

The 12 hour load has been a limiting factor so far as some 
possible candidates are concerned. It has not been a prime 
cause of rejection of offers because some candidates 
remove themselves from consideration before the discussion 
even reaches the issue of the teaching load. Thus, in some 
cases this removal has come so early in the proceedings that 
it does not appear in any kind of tabulation. 

Faculty want to publish; given this desire, the 12 unit load 
is too much. 

By far, the most serious limitation in recruiting is the 12 
unit teaching load which limits the opportunities for research. 
This is an even greater limitation than salaries right now. 
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We cannot give an accurate estimate of the seriousness of 
the problem. Good pet^ple are just not Interested when they 
learn of the heavy teaching load. Negotiations don't get 
beyond the talking stages . We are definitely having trouble 
hiring top people. 

In recruiting staff, the "mix" of job duties expected of 
State College faculty is often a significant factor. In a 
competitive market, many well-trained faculty elect to go 
elsewhere. Active and imaginative recruitment has resulted 
in a better than average success ratio when compared to 
system-wide averages. 

j 

In recruitment, many new, terminally-qualified staff express 
the view that the 12 hour week credit load imposes a very 
real limiting factor on the opportunities for research. 

Without documenting the seriousness of this, it would appear 
to be a prime factor in 50 percent of the prospective 
staff who reject offers of employment. 

In one informal survey recently completed by the School of 
Letters and Science, approximately 40 candidates who rejected 
job offers listed lack of research opportunities and excessive 
teaching load as major reasons for declining the position offered. 
This is out of some 70 faculty openings. These results are 
representative of the entire college. The number of prospective 
faculty listing these reasons has increased markedly in the past 
several years. 

The requirement of 12 units of teaching per week has in fact 
been interpreted by a significant number of prospective 
candidates as limiting opportunities for research. This 
has been true in our experience both with younger candidates 
who have wished to pursue lines of research initiated by 
their doctoral dissertation, as well as with older, more 
seasoned candidates who have stated that a lower teaching 
load in other institutions made research more feasible and 
job offers~more attractive. The Deans of the three schools of 
the colleges (Humanities and Fine Arts, Natural Science and 
Mathematics, and Social and Behavioral Sciences) all report 
that recruitment has been impaired by this factor and that 
in each School a number of prime candidates for positions have 
declined further consideration of a position being discussed. 

It should be pointed out that the college is planning to 
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Initiate a significant number of Master's degree programs 
over the next several years and that faculty members who have 
had experience In directing researches as well as in carrying 
on their own researches form a vital element In staffing 
graduate programs. ^ 

(b) Holding Distinguished Faculty : 

There was some mixture of opinion about the problems State Colleges 

were having in holding their distinguished faculty because of the more 

attractive alternatives in other research-oriented institutions. First, it was 

acknowledged In Interviews (but not in written communications) that a 

portion of the State College faculty was not interested in research. 

Secondly, the point was made that frequently senior faculty became much 

Involved In the administrative structure of programs and, because of such 

Involvement, were reluctant to view alternative employment prospects; 

Faculty are encouraged to become actively Involved in all 
phases of academic planning and administration. Due, in 
part, to this Involvement, a high proportion of distinguished 
faculty remain on campus . 

Thirdly, one college reported the advantage of being able to attract and 
hold faculty because of the Innovative character of planned educational 
programs and the opportunity to get in on the "ground floor" In the design 
of new programs: 

To a large extent the initial faculty in tiie opening years 
of this Institution have been attracted by the innovative 
academic plan and by the opportunities offered for 
professional growth in a new college. These advantages, 
it is expected , may be outweighed In future years In the 
minds of many people by the impediments towards research 
now existing. 
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Fourth, just as there were a variety of forces complicating successful 
recruitment plans , so it was acknowledged that research must be regarded 
as only one factor that might encourage existing faculty to leave the State 
College system: 

I should say that our loss of distinguished faculty has been 
-minimal, and in those cases that might fall into this category, 
the reasons were varied , and lack of research support would 
be only one of several factors. 

Finally, one would not expect panels of faculty to testify that the lure of 

more attractive teaching positions has drained off the “cream" of the 

academic crop, for this would leave the clear implication that the 

respondents themselves were Intellectual lightweights working with 

intellectual lightweights . Nor would one expect any self-respecting 

college administrator to acknowledge his leadership function was confined 

to a second or third-rate intellectual team. 

The above considerations notwithstanding, there was more testimony 

alluding to the loss of high-quality personnel than testimony about the 

loyalty of quality faculty to the state system: 

Our problem is that the potentially distinguished professor 
leaves before he attains that status. If we are able to lure 
a distinguished potential researcher to our campus , he soon 
discovers that the lack of his colleagues' interest in 
research, inabilities to provide adequate research support, 
the lack of differential financial and promotion awards 
for distinguished service, the inability to gain national 
attention due to lack of travel funds , and the image of the 
institution , all legislate against his reaching his potential 
and he soon seeks a position elsewhere before he achieves 
his maximum productivity. 
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It is becoming increasingly difficult for this department 
chairman to hope to build or maintain the quality of our 
departmental teaching staff. I have recruited some very 
good men who, after several years, and even a promotion In 
most cases, decide that they must leave our system because 
It Is killing them professionally. The 12 hour teaching load 
Is the prime culprit. 

We have been unable to recruit faculty members with a 
strong research Interest. Some young faculty members with 
very promising potential have left to work at Institutions 
with more research orientation. 

In correspondence with the State Colleges , the Invitation was extended 
to the respondents to Identify distinguished Individuals who had left 
their colleges In circumstances that made It clear that the research 
environment of the State College was a prime consideration. Four colleges 
offered the following list of faculty members: 



Name 


Field 


Location of New Job 


S. McSeveney 


History 


Brooklyn College 


G. W. Domhoff 


Psychology 


U.C. at Santa Cruz 


D. G. McTavlsh 


Sociology 


University of Minnesota 


A. Relsman 


Engineering 


University of Wisconsin 


W. R. Carper 


Chemistry 


Wichita University 


R. Cathcart 


Speech 


Brooklyn College 


S. Stanley 


Anthropology 


Smithsonian Institute 


B. F, Dukore 


Speech 


Stanford University 


J. Gundersen 


Geology 


University of Arizona 


R. L. Meyer 


Biological Sciences 


University of Arkansas 


Dean A. Dudley 


Business 


Louisiana State University 


John Bachman 


Physical Education 


Macalester College, Minn 


D. Cresswell 


Mathematics 


Idaho State University 


J. G. Martin 


Psychology 


University of Maryland 


Thomas Hall 


Chemistry 


University of Georgia 


E. Monts 


Home Economics 


University of Minnesota 


J. M. Smith 


Philosophy 


University of Washington 


W. K. Walton 


Speech 


University of Washington 


G. H. Kelffer 


Biology 


University of Illinois 
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V. Baker 
R. Allen 
G. Haggard 
G. Roussas 

W. Sills 

J. Troutman 
R. Vogt 



Geography 

Business 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 



University of Arizona 
Creighton University 
U.C, at Santa Cruz 
University of Wisconsin 
U.C, at Riverside 
Syracuse University 
Canadian University 



A few of the respondents described the circumstances surrounding the 



departure of prized faculty. One explained: "Though the resignations 



have been cordial to me and to the department, they have been very 



depressing. " Another described the departure of a professor in biological 



science: 



Professor A recently resigned and accepted a position at the 
University of Arkansas. At our college, he was an Assistant 
Professor. He had no graduate assistants, and only a small 
amount of research assistance was furnished through the work 
study program. He was forced to use his office for research, 
and specific research equipment was unavailable. By contrast, 
at the University of Arkansas his rank will be Associate 
Professor, he will have two graduate assistants, one research 
assistant, a laboratory with temperature control rooms for 
research, plus an initial allotment of $10,000 for equipment. 

In addition, his teaching load will be 6 credit hours Instead 
of the 12 required here. 



Another respondent reproduced a letter of resignation: 

My reason for this resignation is that I have been offered 

a teaching position at University. Although this 

position does not represent an advance in salary over my 
' current yosltlon here. It does represent a red’^ction In 
teaching load and an increase in laboratory space for basic 
research in areas of interest developed in my Graduate 
training. 

(c) Faculty Research in Promotion and Tenure : 

Standards employed for promotion and tenure activities did not reveal 




unexpected Information. The concensus is well represented by the 
following statement: 

The criteria applied by the faculty committee of this school 
for appointments, and for promotion and tenure are based 
primarily on professional criteria that would be similar to 
those on most campuses. They focus heavy-weight upon the 
responsibility of the individual man to demonstrate his 
intellectual figure and commitment in both his teaching and 
in his research activities. This was not a "publish or perish" 
analysis, but it was felt that communication to one's peers 
through publication is a major part of the responsibility. 

The testimony indicated that teaching skill was a necessary - but not 

sufficient condition to assure promotion and tenure. Instead of giving 

formal attention to publication in every case , ^mention was made of 

"professional growth." It is probable that publication is given more 

attention than is acknowledged by the ordering of criteria, particularly 

in those situations where the competitive reality required attention to 

the publishing and promising faculty member with bids from other colleges 

or universities. A sampling of testimony follows: 

Research is important in promotion and tenure when 
qualifications are otherwise equal. Teaching is the 
primary consideration for promotion and tenure. 

Teaching is evaluated here the same as every place 
else, in a variety of ways, and in no standard way. 

We evaluate faculty members on the basis of the 
professional growth; we expect them to publish. 

In the evaluation of a faculty member for promotion , 
consideration is given to the nature and quality of 
each of the following criteria: 

(a) teaching effectiveness 

(b) academic and professional preparation and experience 
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(c) contributions to a field of learning 

(d) contributions to the teaching profession 

(e) participation in school and/or college activities 
including^ committee work and student advising 

(f) c ommunity activities 

(g) P ubli cation and related activities 

One college testified that an impressive publication record might allow 
a faculty member to be considered for the rank of associate or full 
professor even though he had not secured the doctoral degree. In this 
“unusual'* circumstance, the professor must have "attained a position of 
eminence in his field because of his contributions to research and theory" 
with such evidence for eminence manifested by publications in learned 
journals and by reviews and citations of his works by recognized scholars 
and critics. 

(d) Sabbaticals : 

Fragmentary evidence was obtained on the frequency of sabbaticals 
awarded State College faculty members. One college offered the following 
schedule: 



Year 


Fall 


Spring 


No of FTE Faculty 


1963 


7 


— 


219.6 


1964 


8 


7 


229.2 


1965 


5 


7 


256.7 


1966 


4 


6 


307.3 


1967 


8 


7 


363.0 


1968 


- 


5 


395.9 



If we assume the same number of sabbaticals were available in the 
adjacent semester for the two years with unrecorded numbers of sabbaticals 
in one semester, the ratio of year sabbaticals 
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to faculty ranges from 28.7 to 79.2. Another college provided the 
following schedule: 



Year 



Number of Sabbaticals 



FTE Faculty 



1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 



1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 



20.5 

34.2 

56.2 
63.7 
92.4 

100.0 



Thus , the approximate ratio is one sabbatical for a range of 20 to 40 

full-time equivalent faculty members . 

These ratios are, of course, low when set against the traditional 

policy of providing a seventh year of leave following six years of 

service. But the low ratio could be biased because of new colleges 

( recruiting fresh faculty without sufficient service to warrant the sabbatical 

award. But one faculty panel testified: 

The sabbatical program has not worked well In the State 
Colleges, mainly because sabbaticals are not uniformly 
available. A recent survey Indicated that on the average, 
the State College faculty member enjoyed a sabbatical 
every 17 years. 

That same group also offered the shocking statement that, with recent 

efforts to reduce the backlog of sabbatical obligations to the faculty. 

It was found that some faculty did not want them. The academic dean 

participating In this discussion explained: 

To me, this Is one of the most tragic commentaries on the 
State College leave policy. These faculty members were 
bewildered when confronted with the opportunity for a 
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research sabbatical. Intellectually, these faculty members 
were dead. And I suspect the system did its part in 
stifling the creative potential they once had for 
research and development. This is really tragic. 

(e) Creative Leaves and Special Leaves ; 

The discussion about "creative" and "special" leaves centered on 

administrative complications in awarding those leaves, and the rather 

modest contribution they offered when consideration is given to the backlog 

of faculty interest in research. The creative leave program, however, drew 

considerable praise: 

V 

The special leave program for creative research is one of 
the best programs in years; it has done much to revitalize 
faculty hopes for research within the State College system. 

But again, the criticism was made that these make a modest contribution 

in supporting faculty research interests. 

We had ten creative leaves last year and 55 regular 
sabbaticals , which is approximately five per cent of 
the 1,050 F.T.E. faculty in our college. 

Last year there were 20 applications for the three 
research leaves available. 

Frequent mention was made of the need for flexibility in the administration 

of the special leaves, particularly to give colleges the option of using 

funds for "released time" to allow part-time attention to research; 

We are obligated to give full-time leaves on a one semester 

basis to the faculty. We would like to have the discretion 

to award half-time research leaves for a single semester or 

for the year. We need more flexibility so that we can adjust 

to the peculiarities of specific research topics. Some projects can be 
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advanced effectively if the faculty member has one or 
two courses of "released time." 

The regulations governing the conditions of allocation of 
these leaves need to be modified so that less than full-time 
leaves could be awarded . This would allow the planning of 
research projects with more flexible time requirements and 
the possibility of granting part-time leaves to more faculty 
members. Since the number of leaves made available is very 
small, at the most eight full-time one-semester leaves, this 
could not possibly be used for a general change in the 
staffing formula. This fear appears to be motivating the 
full-time requirement. 

We need more flexibility in providing released time for 
research (more leaves for research or creative activity 
are needed) and more money for sabbaticals , conference 
attendance, and salaries. 

The Chancellor's Special Leaves for Research or Creative 
Activity . . . consist of full leave for the spring semester 
at full pay. Salary for the replacement of the faculty 
member granted leave is provided by the budget for the 
State Colleges. Last year three such leaves were available 
here, but the committee does not yet know whether the new 
budget contains funds continuing this program. Recipients 
do not have to remain in the vicinity of the college. On 
the other hand, there are no support funds available from the 
program for travel, equipment, clerical assistance, and the 
like. Plans for publication of results is desirable. The 
Chancellor's Special Leaves cannot immediately precede or 
follow sabbatical leaves. Only full-time State College Faculty 
members are eligible; the doctorate and tenure are not 
requirements . 

The research leaves are awarded on a merit basis which means 
that a young, new professor with a good idea can get a 
research leave, even though the sabbatical program is 
backlogged. 

The State College should continue to seek State support to 
expand the program for Special Leaves for Research on • 
Creative Activity. These leaves provide a block of time 
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(full -semes ter) to a faculty member to pursue a particular 
research project. They are of a tremendous help to an 
individual who needs time not necessarily money to complete 
a project. These leaves have made it possible to retain 
some of our top quality personnel. 

When testimony was volunteered on the role of foundations to 
administer research funds, evidence was fragmentary. But it was clear 
that there existed subterranean channels of research activity with funding 
from "outside" sources, operating on occasion through semi-autonomous 
administrative agencies. The expansion of these foundations is a tribute 
to the vitality and enterprise of the State College faculty and should puncture 
the legend that state college faculty have neither the capability or interest 
in research. It is clear that the time is now ripe for thoughtful attention 
to be given to the role of the research foundation as an integral part of 
the academic operation of the State Colleges . The integration of such 
foundation operation could be speeded if (a) the legitimacy of faculty 
research, in all of its dimensions, were warmly sanctioned in public 
policy; (b) the overhead allowances secured by non-State funding were 
not threatened by State policies that claimed part or all of such overhead; 

(c) attention was give r to the opportunities foundation funding provides 
for linking student-faculty research into the academic program. Behind 
these considerations is the natural anxiety of the faculty that the enter- 
prise they display to secure research funding will simply involve a 
payoff to the State Colleges, or the State, without any opportunity for 
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liberally =^d pay, liberalized socretariai suppcrt, liberalized travel allowances 
and so on. 

Some of the complexities and issues involving "special'* awards for 
research are suggested oy the rollowing testimony: As one might expect, 
complaints were frequently voi.. ,u:erei about the lack of coordination of 



administrative support for reseuich interests undertaken at the initiative 

I 



of the faculty. 

We need a Dean of Research who reports to the President. 
He could promote research on our campus through three 
activities: (1) report to the community about the research 
potential of the faculty resource; (2) apply for 
institutional grants to provide equipment and other 
hardware for research; (3) establish an office that would 
prepare proposals and generally advise faculty on the 
effective strategies for securing research funds. 

There is no coordination of contact with the central office 
on Wilshire concerning research. Since research is not 
part of what the State College is supposed to-be doing, 
there is no action in that area. 

The entire C.R.A.S. office expense, including salaries and 
secretarial support, is funded from overhead from the 
foundation. Some Federal programs exclude us from 
application because Vv?e do not have a Ph. D. program. 

Most faculty are not interested in research, especially 
in supported research. And the administration looks at 
researcli as an evil; it is not supported by Administration 
here. "When v\?e send in proposals, they stay in the 
Foundation Office from anywhere from two weeks to a 
month. This is too long. 

The State Colleges can't even share costs. The State 
College can forfeit part of the overhead but has no hard 
dollars to put into cost sharing. 
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(Vv\* undertook) about $5,000,000 of extramural research 
last year, although some of these expenditures will. extend 
over several years. $25 ,000 came in from overhead for 
faculty development grants. Some overhead goe2 to the 
Chancellor’s office, approximately $100,000 last year. 

We are now contesting this payment. One-fourth of all over- 
head goes to cost sharing and to make up for low overhead 
projects. For example, training grants carry 8 percent 
overhead. So the kickbac' lo th^;; Chancellor's office prevents 
us from taking the lov/ overheaa ^-rsjects on, even though they 
are educationally valuable. There is no transfer of funds to 
the Chancellor, but the State College budget is cut by an 
equivalent amount. 

The most urgent sponsored-project problem confronting State 
College faculty is the new cost-sharing requirements of 
Federal agencies. This concept is poorly understood within 
the "Gollege system, and "there is almost no administrative 
flexibility to provide a project sponsor v/ith cost-sharing 
resources. No cost-sharing, no grant. No grants, no 
grant-seeking faculty. 

Two views make it hard for State Colleges to secure research 
funds. (1) Research is identified as "goofing off." (2) The 
universities don’t want the State Colleges to get money. We 
need the same standards in the S fate Colleges as exist in the 
University. 

One of the most difficult problems Vi/hich may develop for 
faculty seeking extra-mural research support is the 
requirement of cost sharing by the funding agency. The 
status of this requirement is uncertain at present. The 
problem is related to the research project space problem in 
that the institutional cost-sharing often takes the form 
of providing space. In most departments, one of the most 
pressing problems is the shortage of such space for housing 
projects. Even reimbursed time for the director alone 
results in the need to house his replacement. At present 
no allo'wance is m.ade in college building use formulas for 
research activities. The regulations governing the building 
use must be changed at the State level . 

The foundation handled about $5,000,000 last year, 70 
percent of which was research activity, i.e. , the C.R.A.S. 







Stu-'f . The foundation also handles alumni grants , capital 
grants, etc, TheC.R.A.S. is really an off-campus subsidy 
office. There can be awards of up to $400 to faculty or 
students. This program v^as started in 1962-3, and is most 
successful. In any one year, there will be about $13,000 
given to faculty and $7,000 given to students. This enabled 
41 faculty and 21 student grants in 1966-7. All of these, 

I think, are made from overnead funds that are redistributed 
by faculty committees or otner^' . 

Released time is helpful. But released time is very 
difficult to assign because the auditors check on the 
number of classes taught as well as the number of students 
in class. It is difficult to give a person time to 
reorganize the course or to do anything. Normally a person 
teaches four courses of three units each. We are staffed 
for ten units of 200 level (graduate) work. Thus, if you 
teach all graduates , you teach ten units . They want to 
drop the load to nine hours if you teach one graduate 
class. 



Faculty may work . 25 extra time and be paid by the college. 
They are paid through the foundation. This .25 should 
represent total overload for the year from ail sources. 
However, some faculty apparently still consult additionally 
outside. 

An incredible amount of energy is employed within the 
college system to devise devices for ^'bootlegging'* released 
time for faculty research.- With 12 hours of teaching 
formally a standard obligation, there is little opportunity 
for flexibility to meet individual faculty research needs. 

We are limited, too, in introducing tutorials and directed 
study programs, usually these are simply an "overload" 
obligation of faculty enthusiastic about the learning process. 

Released time should be called "reassigned time** to remove 
the unfounded stigma of laziness or "getting out of work" 
that nov.7 attaches to research activity. Sponsored projects 
involving research are hardly "released time" from teaching. 
Most projects involve the faculty member in a near tutorial 
relationship with his student assistants. This is decidedly 
a more costly form of instruction than any other and is„ in 
effect, conducted at no cost, yet Vv?ith full instructional 
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benefit, to the college system. 

(f) The limitations of funding for research : 

Throughout the site visits , conversations with faculty indicated 

that they were confronted with a negative attitude about research. Even 

if local college administrators v^armly endorsed the research interests 

of their faculty, they were seldom able to deliver more than platitudes. 

Faculty were all the more sensitive to the absence of funding because 

of the contrast of their position with the University faculty. Research 

was undertaken on an "overload” basis, during weekends or during 

vacation periods. Little support could be secured for the typing of 

research manuscripts, for attending professional meetings to identify 

where the research "action* is . 

The State Colleges get $3,150 per FTE student regardless 
of programs. This is the total money they get. There 
are .11 secretaries per faculty member, or one for ten, 
including all secretaries for deans and others outside 
the central administration. At the Uiiversity, private 
faculty offices are almost universal. At the State Colleges , 
they are very rare. 

We have no funds for travel. We can't attend symposia. 

We don't know, therefore, what items are hot for funding. 

We lack the latest information in the research field. 

We simply cannot compete nationally. There is no money 
for out-of -State travel unless you are giving a paper or 
cure an officer of an organization. You can travel out of 
State to recruit. Sut *xOW do you keep up w’ith the field? 



APPENDIX D - Perspectives of California State College Faculty and 

Administrative Staff: Part II 

This section/ as the previous, draws upon discussions during site 

visits of the Claremont team and on testimony offered in follow-up 

correspondence with State College pexsonnel. 

Two themes are elaborated in this section: What is the relationship 

of students to the research function? In this context, are students now 

involved in research projects? Could projects be identified that would 

encourage such involvement? Does faculty preoccupation contribute to 

student isolation and student unrest? The second theme relates to the 

existing relationship of the State College and University systems, tlie 

measure of existing collaboration, and possible mechanisms for impro\dng 

the coordination and inter- institutional support within higher education. 

(a) Faculty Research and Student Unrest: 

The faculty and administrators contributing information to the study 

were asked to comment on the popular view that one important source 

of student unrest is the lack of genuine intellectual collaboration between 

students and faculty because of faculty distractions with research. 

Responses varied, but almost all were critical of the hypothesis.. First, 

it was explained that even if the hypothesis were correct, it would have 

little relevance to the State College system because of the modest 

amount of research undertaken by State College faculty; 

Faculty research oriented to the instructional program, 
as it is in the State Colleges, is viewed as a means by 
which teaching effectiveness is enhanced. Effective teaching 
is considered to be a factor which wou.l minimize 
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student iinrest* Instances of preoccupation with faculty 
I ' .J research among State College faculty are not known to the 

writer. 

In a similar vein: 

^ If a causal link between student unrest and faculty pre- 

occupation with research could be clearly shown, the 
conjecture would still -orobably not be applicable to the 
State Colleges, where the teaching load largely discourages 
’ such intense involvement in research. 

The second set of responses challenged the hypothesis, simply 

* 

as one that oversimplifies the complex and multiple causes of 

student unrest: 

* 

I believe that it is clearly not true on this campus and 
would doubt that it is true on any State College campus. 

Anyone who would claim that faculty preoccupation with 
research has contributed to student unrest on State College 
; campuses is attempting to blame the troubles of the world 

on the campus. Anyone who is aware of the issues involved 
with student unrest should recognize that it is not 
limited to the State Colleges; it is not limited to the 
•campus. It is found in the political parties of the doun- 
try. This is a simplistic and inadequate focusing of the 
question. 

The problem of student unrest is basic to our times and ndt 
unique to State College campuses. There is little or no 
foundation to the statement. 

This is not a factor within the State Colleges to any ex- 
tent comparable to that within the Universities. Scholarly 
activities, directed to the search for Truth, and manifested 
I in a creative manner, may at time, and should, question 

the status quo. Scholarship, properly channeled, must be 
free to ask the necessary questions and ti^earch for correct 
answers to the problems of the world in which we live. If 
anything, the lack of involvement of faculty; and particu- 
: larly, graduate students, in meaningful research programs 

has been a causative factor in contributing to student un- 
; I ^ rest on several of the .'State college campuses. 
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Thus, the third opinion is that it is the lack of »* relevance 
in existing academic prograTis, and the lack of student invo3.ve- 
raent in research on relevance, that contributes to student 
restlessness. The lack of faculty research, not its excess, 
is a contributing factor to unrest. 

dust as the respondents were not typically v/illing to 
identify research as the most important single factor contribut- 
ing to student unrest, so were they reluctant to subscribe to 
the view that participatory research projects with heavy student 
involvements could, by theraselves, assure a solution to the 
problem of student unrest. 

(i-reater student involvement in research might tend to 
mitigate certain student discontents, but would probably 
not have any major effect upon what appears to be the 
purposely disruptive activities of certain current student 
organizations usually included under the term ** student un- 
rest.” It is doubtful that those identified as activists 
are interested in research, 

I would doubt that the expansion of student involvement 
in research would have any effect upon student unrest. 

Student involvement in research cannot reduce student un- 
rest to any significant extent. There is no one- step 
approach to solving this problem. It is far too serious 
and deeply rooted to be solved by any single means. 

But there v/as a strong current of opinion that indicated that 
research which would involve students, research dealing with 
contemporary issues, research v/ith obvious ” relevance” to 
reality would do much to absorb the creative energies of the 
student population. 

It is extremej.y important to us at this time that we find 
more v/ays to involve students and improve the (quality of 
our instruction, v7e need support from the State to fund 
research projects which can utilize students, >Ve have 
found that some of our activist students are good students 



academically, involvement in research would be an ex- 
cellent method to channel their energies* 

Research and scholarship have a common goal, the search 
for Truth and the extension of Knowledge. As faculty 
and as students, both undergraduate and graduate, pursue 
these goals they channel their energies in constructive 
rather than in desoructive channels, A greater involve- 
ment of the a.cademic eojuiiiunity in active pursuits would 
inevitably result in a decrease in unrest on the campuses. 
Such commitments by both students and staff w®uld have 
subsidiary benefits of making the results of their endea- 
vors available, through channels of communication, including 
publications, to the state, the nation, and to the world- 
wide public, 

I believe that if students were given more opportunity to 
participate actively in productive scholarship on our 
campuses that it would contribute to some reduction of 
student unrest, because it v/ould provide opportunity for 
students to participate directly in the process of scholar- 
ship, At the present time, the cajupus is all too frequently 
a place where they go through a set of routine experiences 
v/ithout ever contacting scholarship* In the urban, campus, 
they have difficulty supporting themselves and associating 
with the campus because their time is split between a few 
hours on campus and time off campus and parttime jobs, etc, 

I believe that the N3I? Undergraduate Research Participation 
Prog.ram is one of the more important programs which they 
have generated. It has enabled students to be introduced 
to scholarsh.ip at an earlier time in their career than was 
formerly true, I favored change in that direction, 

(b) Mechanisms to Encourage Student Involvement in Research ; 

Because of the promising potential of expanded student in- 
volvement in research projects, respondents were asked to identify 
some of the on-going mechanisms for such involvement. An inter- 
esting array of programs were reported: 



On this campus we have I'^SP Undergraduate Research Partici- 
pation Support to help students associate with faculty 



research. If sse students weren’t being funded this 
way, they wouj.d be driving trucks and putting gas in cars 
for part-time support. This enables them to associate with 
scholarship and is a part of their- educational program. 

The same is true with graduate students. Further, graduate 
students are asked to do independent research projects as 
part of their thesis. 

Almost all instructional departments at the college require 
a senior project, which is described in the catalog as 
follows: 

"Selection and completion of a project under faculty 
supervision. Projects typical of problems v/hich graduates 
must solve in their fields of employment. Project results 
are presented in a formal report. Minimura 120 hours total 
time. ” 



Although such senior projects result in only four units of 
credit, many students carry on quite extensive research- 
type investigations for their senior projects. Engineering 
students, through their senior projects, have won awards 
in competitions sponsored by various national engineering 
organizations, including the Max Short award of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and the Lincoln Award for welding 
design. 

Master’s degree programs are now planned in some tv/enty 
majors according to our master plan, as contrasted to a 
very limited number of such programs in the past. These 
oro grams will of necessity involve a larger number of 
faculty and students in more significant research projects. 

A small number of Graduate Assistants are appointed to aid 
faculty members in research, and a limited number of under- 
graduate students occasionally assist the research of some 
faculty members, who pay them from whatever research grant 
funds they may hold. 

Most - from 70 ]g$roent to 80 percent - of sponsored pro- 
jects are instructional rather than research; that is, in 
direct support of non-research training prograras. Research 
and other creative activity constitute a minor part of 
grants received. 

Student participation is encouraged indirectly through our 
Institutional Research Grants program. Grants (up to ?1,500) 
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[t y' ai*e made to faculty members to support new research ideas. 

Formal surveys have shown that more than 70 percent of 
these funds are used to pay students (graduate and under- 
graduate). I'he largest proportion of the i?emaining funds 
is used to purchase equipment. Additionally, faculty 
, (especially in the sciences; support virtually all thesis 

research students on federal grant funds. l‘he Associated 
Students have also established a modest research fund for 
I use by graduate students. 

Essentially all of our masters degree candidates are in- 

; volved in research projects. Most of these are not funded. 

A very limited number of undergraduates are involved in 
research projects. ,7e do not have a student faculty re- 
i search fellowship program. A few faculty members have 

grants which provide support for graduate or undergraduate 
[ assistants. 

The mechanism employed by several departments, notably 
Biological Sciences, English, etc. , to encourage student 
research include: (1) the appointment of master’s candi- 

~ dates to part-time faculty positions, thereby supporting 

graduate research; (2) the use of work-study monies to 
support research assistants at various academic levels; 

(3) the use of graduate students and, in some cases, under- 
graduates as technical research assistants, paid from 
research funds. 

j Support comes from the Faculty Research Fund, funded by 

our Dtate College Foundation and a national Science Founda- 
tion Institutional Grant. These funds are 3 ,warded to ■ 
faculty in small amounts (usually under $1000) on the basis 
of application. Faculty awarded grants are encoiuraged to 
involve students in their projects. 

Undergraduate Research Participation grants from USF have 
j helped involve undergraduate students in research. To 

date most of these grants have been to the Department of 
I Chemistry. 

( c ) The Potential for Student Involvement; 

I In one of the site visits, the conversations regarding 

student involvement in research led to conjecture about the 
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possible extent of such participation if the faculty y/ere to 
give conscious attention to the issue. It was agreed that a 
survey would bo made of some of the summer faculty to explore 
the question. The following submissions, in no sense a 
random sample or complete, are suggestive of the possibilities 
for developing co^llaborauive research projects. 

RepoTt No . 1 : Submitted by an assistant professor of biology: 

Since this is my first year in the California State College 
system I have not had the opportunity to ccDntinue my research 
in Microbial Physiology. Accordingly, I have no existing pro- 
ject involving students. But I have several projects in mind 
which would involve students and be of great educational value 
to those students: 

(1) I spent tv/o years before coming here studying the physiology 
of streptomycin dependent bacteria. I would like to continue 
this work; it is an area of research which lends itself to 
student participation because each phase of the work can be 
broken dov/n into relatively simple bacteriological experiments 
within the grasp of undergraduate students with a strong back- 
ground in Microbiology. Moreover, the biology department is 
presently equipped for such research as far as capital equip- 
ment is concerned. All that would be necessary would be money 
for expendable items. 

(2) Another project I am interested in pursuing is a continua- 
tion of my own predoctoral research: A study of lactose meta- 

bolism in bacteria v/hich do not ferment the sugar. Although this 
sounds like a contradiction, I found in the course of my research 
that many organisms which do not ferment lactose, fail to do so 
because they lack an enzyme, galactoside permease, and not 
because they lack the other enzymes involved in lactose metabol- 
ism. This too, is an area of research well-suited to student 
participation. Indeed, I first became interested in the problem 
as an undergraduate avt UCLA. 

{3) I have in mind many other projects which I have not yet 
begun. These have arisen mainly as ideas from reading the 
"literature.** These include studies of synchronous growth in 
bacteria, lytic enzymes from myxobacteria, bacteriophages for 
anaerobic bacteria etc. I see no reason why any of the projects 
could not involve student participation. 



In a broader sense, there 
research in which student 
students and the research 



are nrobtahly no areas of biological 
particij)ation v/ould rxot benefit both 
director. 



Report lio. 2 ; 



There are several projects in mind which could be established 
and which would provide opportunities for student participation 
in research. These are in the area of numerical analysis - 
digital computer techniques, and would afford opportunities for 
research for both undergraduates and (eventually) graduates. 

(1) Problems in the Optimization of Systems. These involve 
mathematical modeling of physical or business systems, and use 
of linear programming, dynamic programming and other numerical 
methods of solving optimization problems in conjunction with a 
computer. 

(2) I'lumerical methods. Specifically the research in mind is 
that directed tov/ards obtaining efficient and accurate numerical 
methods (suitable for use on a computer) for the solution of 
nonlinear differential equations. There is a considerable area 
of research here involving both mathematical and computer pro- 
graaiming. Por example, the method of steepest descent and 
related gradient methods are nice in theory, yet mai^ problems 
of round-off error and truncation error occur in obtaining 
numerical results on the machine (because of many iterations) . 

Report ho. 3 s 

V/e have only one project conducted by Education staff members 
in collaboration with students. This entails studying children* 
preferences for various methods of teaching reading. 

There are a number of projects that could be established that 
would involve our students: 

(1) The study of disadvantaged students: ways of helping them 
with self-concept; motivation; teacher aids, and how they mi^t 

be utilized. 

(2) The study of teaching strategies currently employed in the 
public schools and their applicability to pre- service. 

(3) A study of school resistance tojchange. 

(4-) Study of the educationally handicapped child. 

(5) Analysis of the adequacy of preparation of our own students 
for teaching in a variety of subject-matter areas. 



Report No. 4 : 



Professor A and I have engaged several of ofur students in 
laboratory research an new experiments in the freshman chemistry 
laboratory. We are analyzing their results and these will be 
contained in a paper sumbitted to the Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, and also to be given at the fall regional meeting of the 
American Chemical Societ;^ in San Francisco. 

Report I?o. 5 : 

I have been preparing three freshman composition textbooks under 
contract for publication. The student assistant who has been 
made available to me for a few hours a week is doing both cleri- 
cal wo rki. (duplicating, typing, etc.) and creative work (pursuing 
ideas for selections, originating correspondence, preparing 
headnotes, etc.; ::>tudent collaboration in this project could 
obviously be expanded, with such involvement of value to the 
students, to me, and the finished products. 

Report Ro. 6 : 

I am planning a book on iinglish Aesthetic Theory that would 
serve my seminar. Philosophy of Art and Criticism. Student 
participation in research could be veiy helpful in several ways. 
Students could be assigned several English-language philosophy 
journals to cull all back issues for articles ooi particular 
problems, periods, and writers on aesthetics, actually reading 
and reporting on the articles uncovered, as well as identifying 
them for a master bibliography. 

Report Mo. 7 : 

I would like to involve students in studies of the effects of 
new science programs (AAAS, ECIS, ESS etc. ) upon the growth of 
mental ability and self-concept among culturally different 
groups. I would like to compare the effectiveness of various 
patterns of teacher training (internships vs regular patterns 
And I would like to involve students in the studies of concept 
growth and language growth among culturally different groups. 

(d) Student ratings of faculty effectiveness 

State Oollege personnel invited to supply viewpoints for 
this study were asked if chey had developed records that would 



correlate student ratings of faculty in terms of teaching 
effectiveness with the research records of that faculty. 

There was little formal evidence on this point; a few 
reviewed some of the methodological problems in classification 
of faculty research. One identified problems of output measure- 
ment in the creative arts. Several suggested that research in 
this axee, be iindertaken. //ithout exception, however, all re- 
spondents expressed the intuitive belief that the faciaty 
praised by students for classroom effectiveness were generally 
those with an active research history: 

ho formal evidence is available on this point. However, 
several of the faculty who have been recipients of the 
"Outstanding Professor" av/ard are widely acclaimed by 
students cLS being eiicellent teachers as well as having a 
long record of productivity in research. 

The students in our college have completed only one pub- 
lication of evaluations of faculty for the Spring of 1967. 
Preliminary study of the student ratings of all facility 
members indicate that those v/ith a record of research or 
scholarly activities have an above average rating in these 
evaluations. 



In my experience, research faculty are the best teachers. 
There may be some exceptions possible in the humanities 
for here it is possible to be a good scholar without con- 
current faculty/ research. 

It is a myth to claim that the small liberal arts college 
with distinguished records in securing fellowship awards 
for their graduates are teaching oriented, with a faculty 
that has little interest in research. The publish or 
perish standards may not be advertised, but in most of 
these colleges tenure appointments are built on the publi- 
cation record. 



The thing that has impressed me 
these lists student ratings 



as I have looked over 
and faculty publications; 
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is the fact that there is a ’Teelahle” correlation 
betv/een most effective teaching ana continued creative 
effort, whether it be research, writing, or other forms 
of creativity, xhe obverse also comes throu^ in that the 
Tinsatisfactory or low rated teachers seem to have little 
else going for them on the creative side. 

... my best teachers are those v/ho havVe a preoccupation 
I with scholarship which involves research as well as teach- 

ing. I'hey can produce through analysis and experiment and 
they communicate their Knowledge to their peers, rhe in- 
fluence of the peer judgments and their own, then are taKen 
directly into the classroom. 

lYe can find individual cases where research has competed 
with teaching. I do not know of any on my campus. In the 
doctoral programs and the post-doctoral programs it can be 
claimed that research is as competitive as teaching. How- 
ever, at certain levels, association with a researcher is 
a student- teacher relationship in itself focusing on the 
methodology of research. Thus these two categorizations 
j are too inclusive and ansv/ers to them cannot be made in a 

conclusive manner. 

(e) Relations with the University System in the Cultivation of 
the Research Function : 

Conversations with the State College faculty indicate the 
respect generally held for the university faculty. Several 
themes were frequently represented in those discussions. Firsts 
the need to liberalise support of the research function in the 
colleges should not be designed as an assault of present funding 
arrangements for university research. A collaborative rather 
than competitive relationship should be cultivated. Secondly, 
j because of the experience of the university faculty in writing 
project proposals, and because of the strategic location of 
L many university faculty on the review panels determining the 

[ I 
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merit of proposals, consulting’ assistance of university faculty 
could give a lift to college faculty efforts to secure federal 



and foundation funding for research. A few of the colleges, 
however, felt they had developed the critical mass of talent 
and sufficient experience in grant sman ship that they need not 
solicit assistance from the university systera. une college 
group pointed to the successes of its own research foundation 
and intimated that ’the prospects for the future were encourag- 
ing if they co»^id be free of harassments of dubious and ciiti- 



cal state administrative agencies. A third theme was the 



reality that mutuality and respect between the systems could 
not be legislated but would have to be established on a person- 
to-person basis. Collaboration would follow from meetings of 
college and university personnel dealing with intellectual 
issues of interest to each discipline. In this context it v/as 
acknowledged that the joint administration of research fimds 
might, however, encourage collaboration. There was some feel- 
ing that State College faculty were treated with indifference 



by their university counterparts. 

Turning to specifics, the most commonly identified service 

of the university system v/as access to library facilities. The 

slow pace in the development of joint degree programs was 

usually attributed to the aloofness and indifference of the 

university system. The following excerpts may reveal some of 

the flavor of state faculty and state administrator attitudes: 

The university contributes nothing by way of resources 
and so on to the colleges. The history of the joint 

Ih.D. shows that the Donahoe Act has failed. The 

department has tried for two years to set up such a 
program ...but nothing has happened. Here is another 
specific exajQple of the same thing, but don*t quote it... 




‘The joint ?h, 1 ), progra/ri can*t work under these condi- 
tions. There* s immense foot-dragging on the part of u/Ci*’ 

We lack a genuine collaboration in the use of facilities 
of the university. l?or example, v/e can negotiate for a 
two-v/eek library card. Faculty access to research 
materials is largely restricted to a "look-see” basis. 

The library collections of the Berkeley campus have 

been and continue to" be accessible to our faculty members. 

The only exaaples illustrating the extent and form of 
services or resources thus far provided by to support 

research efforts of faculty at this college include such 
items as offering library privileges on all campuses, 

making materials available through inter-library loan, 
extending invitations to attend special seminars, and 
taking advantage of personal and professional acquaint- 
ances a faculty member may have at a university campus. 

There are no formal services presently available (except 
library facilities) from at this point. A number of 

faculty have established both personal and departmental re- 
lationships with their analogues at and other campuses. 

Until recently the computing facilities of the iVestem Bata 
Processing Center at UCLA were available for faculty re- 
search projects.. However, as of July 1, these are no longer 
available without charge. This function was a useful ond 
and attempt to re-institute and improve this service would 
be worthwhile. 

There are no organizational links with the university ex- 
cept access to the library, halations are on the basis of 
good-will rather than rules. 

We have leaned heavily on jStanford for library, particularly 
for biological materials and for participation in seminars. 
No services are provided by in this area. 

The question was also raised about mechanisms that might increase 
the opportunities for collaboration on research between college 
and university faculties. Responses reflected, in part, the 



vhere was a 



disparity of distsjices to the closest university, 
suggestion made tha,t shuttle "bus services operating between 
the universities be redesigned to include ” stops” for area 
colleges. But a more frequently raised possibility was to 
arrange for single-semester rotation of faculty who might have 
interests in common research topics, "...an uninterrupted 
period, such as that provided by a leave of absence, or a 
quarter out-of- residence would have to be provided.” The 
suggestion was also made that inter-university location arrange- 
ments operating between some of the universities for the benefit 
of students v/ith specialized research interests might also be 
extended to State Oollege students. 

A further suggestion was to rationalize the recruitment 
of faculty to establish areas of excellence that would distin- 
guish institutional strength on an area basis: 

A recognition is needed of areas of excellence in the 
preparation of staff, without regard to the institution 
(whether it be private or State College or University of 
California campuses). Such areas of strength exist, and 
are recognized in developing joint-doctoral programs 
between the , State Colleges and the University. The utili- 
zation of such centers of excellence v/ould avoid needless 
and costly duplication of staff, facilities and equipment. 

The following commentary typifies statements made about extending 

access to the university campus research resources: 

Sharing of UC library privileges for students as well as 
faculty would be helpful; we should have access to a 
regularly scheduled shuttle bus service; similar to one 
now operating betv/een UC Santa Barbara and UCLA. Access 
to UC computer facilities wherever UG*s more sophisticated 
computer equipment is indicated for certain research pro- 
jects to be donducted by students or faculty, ’vfnere UC 
campuses have certain equipment (e.g. atomic reactor) 
whose cost would be prohibitive to the current State 
College resources, arrangements could be made for shared 
use. 
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(f) Some Ooncluding Observations ; 



In this reviev/ of personnel policies directed to the 
attitudes of the faculty in the State College system, it is 
not surprising that a strong appeal should he made for more 
support. Much of the testimony underlined the need for “more, 
mare, more ...and now,*' with the benchmark for equity, or the 
"orbit of coercive comparison", provided by the generous fund- 
ing and research success of the university system. 

In the pursuit of excellence, definitions of needs are 
seldom contained by attention to budget constraints. In the 

t 

testimony regarding frustrations of recruitment, the subjective 
element is most obviously present. ' It seems clear, however, 
that important information could be provided if more data were 
gathered on short term, intermediate, and long-term vacancies. 

Much of the information about the reasons for refused appoint- 
ments is obviously based on intuition or impressions secured 
in casual conversation. It would be helpful if more explicit 
informatjon could be secured that v/ould allow some ordering 
of the circumstances that frustrate the recruitment effort. 

There is obious contrast in the competitive realities for 
each discipline; there are contrasting location advantages for 
each of the State Colleges. The coding of information on re- 
fusals for offered appointments by college ard by discipline over a peri« 
of time should offer important clues on the need to improve re- 
cruitment strategies, whether this involves more- flexibility 
in the salary structure or changes in job content. 

The testimony makes it clear that research is not a 
single element in thwarting successful recruitment or contri- 
buting to faculty turnover, it is simply one element of the 



job environment that has acquirea symbolic significance, in 
some of the verbal testimony, it was acknowledged that if 
the faculty v/,ezie research oriented, that research woulci be 
done, no matter how inhibiting or distracting job duties were, 
offering subsidies, and encouragement for research gave little 
assurance that faculty members would sharply change their way 
of life. But the complaints about research were symbolic of 
the shortcomings of the total job environment. In brief, 
criticism was leveled against the inadequacy of the salary 
structure, the requirement to teach 12 hours per week, the 
expectation that faculty should spend much of its time in 
collaboration with students out of class, the deficiencies of 
secretarial support, the lack of research hardware, the lack 
of formal recognition on the importance of research , the 
limited funds for attendance at professional meetings. One 
advantage of the “star*’ or “celebrity** system is that with a 
distinguished research faculty member on the staff, youthful 
job candidates are attracted to that college and department 
to enjoy the contact and intellectual prod that association 
with the celebrity might provide. It is difficult to recruit 
eager and ambitious faculty to depart.ments characterized by 
an older faculty v/ith undistinguished research records. One 
is attracted to the “atmosphere** of the department, the vitality 
of the faculty, the novelty and ferment in the academic program, 
and hopes for the future. If those hopes show little prospect 
of being realized, faith is dissipated or transformed to 
bitterness and cynicism. Faculty members who reiuse to be 
beaten down by the system leave. 
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SUBJECT: 1. Special Adjustments of Individual Teaching Loads 

2. Use of Instructional Resources 



1. Equalizing and Adjusting Individual Teaching Loads : 

Within the use of the faculty staffing formulas for budgetary 
purposes and as the norm of annual work load in the California 
State Colleges, the president of each State College is 
authorized to make specific adjustment in the teaching load 
of an individual faculty member based upon certain instruc- 
tional and instruction-related criteria, including such 
factors as: 

A. Teaching 

(1) Number of classes 

(2) Number of different preparations 

(3) Number of new preparations 

(4) Levels of instruction 

(5) Types of instruction 

(6) Total munber of students taught 

(7) Evaluation of students 

(8) Number of related clerical, technical, and 
graduate assistants 

B. « Special programs 

(1) Special instructional programs 

(2) Instructional experimentation and innovation 

C. Instructional administration 

(1) Instruction-related advising loads 

(2) Instruction-related administrative and 
committee assignments 

(3) Curricular studies and accreditation 
responsibilities 

(4) Instruction-related planning for facilities 
D* Research 

(1) Instruction-related research activities 



FROM: 



TO: 




2 . 



Tli6 ©x©rcis© of fliis adininistr©tiv© fl©xibility at ©acli 
institution should b© bas©d upon work load l©v©ls ©stab- 
lish©d through th© budg©t proc©ss. In oth©r words, ©ach 
coll©g© must m©©t its commitm©nt in r©gard to budg©t©d FTE. 
Th© normal t©aching load und©r pr©s©nt polici©s is 12 
weight©d t©aching units at th© und©rgraduat© l©v©l and 10 
w©ight©d t©aching units at th© graduat© l©v©l of instruc- 
tion. Whil© it should b© clear that a^inistrative 
authority to make special adjustments in individual 
faculty teaching loads is desirable under any norm, such 
provision for flexibility is not to be used to achieve 
a general reduction in weighted teaching unit loads. Some 
annual deviations from the standard number of weekly stu- 
dent contact hours per student credit hour and from the 
size of classes established by the staffing formula are 
authorized, provided such deviations are reported with 
appropriate explanation to the Chancellor's Office. Any 
substantial deviations must be considered in the light 
of budget implications and planning in subsequent years. 
Certification for pay purposes of individual faculty 
members shall continue to be the res^nsibility of each 
president or his designated instructional administrative 
officers. 

2. use of Faculty Positions and Other instructional Resources : 

The Budget Act of 1968 states in Section 31.5(a), "The 
Trustees of the California State Colleges may approve 
any transfer of funds within the major budgetary functions 
of general administration, instruction, library, student 
services, plant operation, student pay — work study, year- 
round operation, educational television, reimbursed 
activities, chancellor's office, international program 
and reimbursements, as provided in fiscal year budgets 
of the state colleges and the Trustees of the California 
State Colleges approved by the Department of Finance. The 
Trustees of the California State Colleges may approve any 
transfer of funds between the chancellor's office and 
any state college, or between any state college and any 
other state college." 

The president of each State College is therefore encour- 
aged to analyze current policies and practices on his 
campus with regard to the utilization of resources for 
instruction. A cost benefit analysis may reveal that a 
given program may become more efficient and effective by 
utilizing a conODination of instructional resources for 
purposes other than those specifically budgeted. The 
trade-off proposal must be made in terms of the afore- 
mentioned cost benefit analysis in a well-defined program 
plan submitted for approval on a one-year temporary basis 
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with the conditions that; (1) each college must meet 
its budgeted FTE and salary savings; (2) the conversion 
is not for supporting programs specifically denied in 
the final budget; and (3) the proposal is consistent 
with the Academic Master Plan approved by the Trustees. 

If faculty positions as well as other instructional 
resources can be used more efficiently and effectively 
by converting the budgeted funds into other resources, 
such proposals should be forwarded for consideration 
and approval to the Chief of the Division of Budget 
Planning and Administration, who will confer with 
representatives of the Division of Academic planning 
on the proposed program plan. 
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copies to: Vice Presidents and Deans of Academic Affairs 

Business Managers 
Chancellor's Staff 



APPENDIX ?$ National Science Foundation Grants to 

State Colleges and, the University. 
1965, 1966, 1967^^^ 



Table Is NSP Basic Research Grants - California 
State Colleges, FY65-67 



College 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Tot: 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 










Cal State Poly 


— 


28,100 


22,100 


50, 2( 


Chico r 


39,900 


14,000 


45,300 


99, 2( 


Fresno 


— 


— 


23,500 


23, 5( 


Fullerton 


— 


19,500 


— 


19, 5( 


Hayward 


74,100 


— 


— 


74,1( 


Long Beach 


— 


69,200 


— 


69, 2C 


Los Angeles ■ 


89,300 


32,800 


71,900 


194, OC 


Sacramento 


15,200 


— 


34,i00 


49,3C 


San Diego 


— 


246,700 


99,700 


346,4C 


San Fernando 


95,200 


17,100 


20,700 


133,0C 


San Francisco 


— 


52,350 


65,950 


118, 3C 


San Jose 


85.300 


27,200 


14.900 


127, 4C 


TOTAL (12) 


399,000 


506,950 


398,150 


1,304,10 


KATHEHATICS AND PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE 


- 






Hayward 


— 


— 


11,000 


11,00 


Long Beach 


4,000 


— 


36,600 


40,60 


Los Angeles 


20,000 


20,000 


29,500 


69,50 


San Diego 


48,300 


54,400 


103,900 


206,60 


San Fernando 


— 


— 


16,600 


16,60 


San Jose 


16.800 


15.000 


22,300 


54,10 


TOTAL (6) 


89,100 


89,400 


219,900 


398 0 


ENGINEERING 










San Diego 


«• 


— 


9,000 


9,0u< 


S;^n Jose 




36.000 


— 


36,0G‘ 


TOTAL (2) 




36,000 


9,000 


45,00 
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College 1965 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Fresno — 

Long Beach — 

Los Angeles 7,900 

San Diego 46,800 

San Fernando 7,200 



IQTXh (5) 61,900 



1966 


1967 


Tot. 


♦ * 


32,400 


32, 4( 


— 


54,300 


54, 3( 


45,400 


— 


53, 3C 


6,700 


1,600 


55, 1C 


— 


— 


7,2C 


52,100 


88,300 


202, 3C 



FNVIROMMENTAL SCIENCES ^ 

Humboldt •»■ 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Jose 



3,400 

1,800 

6,200 

16,800 

127,700 



3,40 

1,80 

6,20 

16,80 

179,700 307 / Qi 



TOTAL (5) 



Cal State Poly 
Chico 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Hayward 
Humboldt 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Fernando 
San Francisco 
San Jose 



TOTAL (13) 



150,700 


5,200 


179,700 


335, o0( 


TOTAL 


- ALL BASIC RESEARCH 







— — 


28,100 


22,100 


5C,20C 


39,900 


14,000 


45 , 300 


99,20C 






55,900 


55,900 




19,500 


— 


19,50C 


74,100 


— 


11,000 


85,100 


— — 


3,400 


— 


3,400 


4,000 


71,000 


90,900 


165,900 


123,400 


98,200 


101,400 


323,000 


15,200 


— 


34,100 


49,300 


111,900 


307,800 


214,200 


633,90^ 


102,400 


17,100 * 


37,300 


156, ■ 


— 


52,350 


65,950 


118 : 


229,800 


78,200 


21- 900 


524 , - ^ 


700,700 


689,650 


895,050 


2,285,400 
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Table II: 



NSF Institutional Base Graats - California 
State Colleges, 



College 

Cal State Poly 
Chico 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Hayward 
Humboldt 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Fernando 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Sonoma 



TOTAL (14) 



1965 1966 





11,240 


11,140 


14,496 




10,123 


6,700 


11,900 


6,885 


23,733 


10,500 


3,400 


9,270 


20,899 


20,470’ 


27,173 


— 


15,060 


29,693 


48,703 


17,505 


10,082 


13,953 


22,488 


33,340 


22,916 


159,456 


242,213 



1967 


Tota" 


*19,150 


30,390 


11,720 


37,356 


14-318 


24,441 


1,980 ■ 


20,530 


10,200 


40,818 


4,300 


18,200 


— 


j0,169 


23,447 


71,090 


10,360 


25,420 


50,939 


129,335 


16,842 


44,429 


20,253 


56,694 


17,162 


73,418 


2,000 


2,000 



202,671 604,340 



‘Includes $3,950 to California State Polytechnic College Foundation and 
$15,200 i-o Cal Poly Kellog Unit Foundation. 
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Table III: NSF Basic Research Grants - University of 

California, FY65-67 



UNIVERSITY 1965 .. 1966 1967 TOTAL 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 



Berkeley 


965,100 


1,412,300 


1,875,200 


4,252,600 


Davis 


655,050 


404,500 


1,156,400 


2,215,900 


Iri/ine 


— 


82,100 


168,200 


250,300 


Los Angeles 


730,400 


984,600 


1,011,250 


2,726,250 


Riverside 


105,900 


307,500 


275,250 


688.650 


San Diego 


1,048,300 


1,609,250 


1,060,900 


3,718,450 


San Fra '.cisco 


98,162 


223,200 


89,900 


411,262 


Santa Barbara 


285,600 


498,700 


637,300 


1,421,600 


Santa Cruz 


— 


140,350 


20,100 


160,450 


Total (9) 


3,888,512 


5,662,500 


6,294,500 


15,845,152 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE 








Berkeley 


1,380,500 


1,634,800 


1,249,500 


4,264,800 


Davis 


62,600 


203,800 


102,400 


368,800 


Irvine 


— 


449,900 


176,900 


626,800 


Los Angeles 


651,500 


1,434,000 


1,142,000 


3,227,500 


Riverside 


231,200 


265,700 


301,800 


798,700 


San Diego 


293,200 


658,200 


388,600 


1,344,000 


San Francisco 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Santa Barbara 


217,800 


419,300 


448,800 


1,085,900 


Santa Cruz 


— 


26,100 


207,000 


233,100 


Total (3) 


2,836,800 


5,091,800 


4,017,000 


11,945,600 


ENGINEERING 










Berkeley 


1,030,800 


1,182,300 


1,248,600 


3,461,700 


Davis 


61,900 


41,400 


190,3.-0 


293,600 


Irvine 


— 


— 


60,000 


60,000 


Los Angeles 


223,000 


: >3,400 


367,200 


843,700 


Riverside 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


San Diego 


20,200 


33,500 


147,700 


201,400 


San Francisco 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Santa Barbara 


— 


39,100 


31,100 


70,200 


Santa Cruz 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Total (6) 


1,335,900 


1,549,700 


2,045,000 


4,930,600 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 
..UNIVERSITY 



TOTAL 



1965 1966 1967 



Berkeley 


583,300 


360,400 


412,000 


1,355,700 


• Davis 


6,000 


2,100 


30,700 


38,800 


Irvine 


— 


115,000 


6,500 


121,500 


Los Angeles 


81,400 


429,200 


194,170 


704,770 


-Riverside 


33,500 


30,400 


6,200 


70,100 


San Diego 


— 


— 


33,200 


33,200 


San Francisco 


— 


— 


4,300 


4,300 


Santa Barbara 




133,800 


29,800 


163,600 


Santa Cruz 


^ - — _ 


13,700 




13,700 


Total (9) 


704,200 


1,084,600 


716,870 


2,505,670 



ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 



Berkeley 


405,500 . 


882,800 


376,700 


1,665,000 


Davis 


20,400 


54,600 




75,000 


Irvine 


— 


— 






Los Angeles 


472,800 


642,100 


869,300 


1,984,200 


Riverside 


20,900 


. 30,100 


69,000 


120,000 


San Diego 


1,614,900 


965,600 


426,000 


3,065,000 


San Francisco 


— 








Santa Barbara 


89,000 


14,000 


40,400 


143,400 


Santa Cruz 


— 


— 




« — 


Total (6) 


2,623,500 


2,589,200 


1,817,400 


7,030,100 



' ■ ■ 


TOTAL - 


ALL BASIC RESEARCH 




Berkeley 


4,365,200 


5,472,600 


5,162,000 


14,999,800 


Davis 


805,950 


706,400 


1,479,800 


2,992,150 


Irvine 


— 


647,000 


411,600 


1,058,600 


Los Angeles 


2,159,100 


3,743,300 


3,584,020 


9,486,420 


Riverside 


391,500 


663,800 


652,250 


1,707,550 


San Diego 


2,976,600 


3,266,550 


2,056,400 


8,299,550 


San Francisco 


98,182 


223,200 


94,?^‘0 


415,562 


Santa Barbara 


592,400 


1,104,900 


1,187,400 


2,884,700 


Santa Cruz 


— 


180,150 


227,100 


407,250 


Total (9) 


11,388,912 


16,007,900 


14,202,520 


41,599,332 



Scripps Institute and other university agencies are not included in the above 
summary . 



APPENDIX G - President Benezet's Letter of July 9, 1968 to 

Twenty Leading Educators 



Dear ; 

I have been asked by the Coordinating Council on Higher Education 
in California to direct a study of the place and function of faculty 
research in the California State Colleges. In order to establish a point 
of view I should greatly appreciate a brief opinion from you among some 
twenty educators whose judgment would be particularly helpful to us. 

The Donahoe Higher Education Act which was based on the Master Plan 
for Higher Education in California, states that " . . .the University of 
California is the primary state-supported academic agency for research." 
Concerning the State Colleges it says, "The primary function of the 
State Colleges is the provision of instruction for undergraduate students 
and graduate students, through the master's degree, in the liberal arts 
and sciences , in applied fields and in the professions , including the 
teaching profession. . . . Faculty research is authorized to the extent 
that it is consistent with the primary function of the State Colleges 
and the facilities provided for that function." 

In your judgment, does this statement suggest a useful delineation of 
faculty research function either in a State College or in any type of 
institution? Are there ways by which a faculty might be encouraged 
to develop research activity in keeping with "The primary function of . . . 
instruction. . . ?" Can the distinction be implemented in other words? 

One or two paragraphs is all I need. Since the first report must be 
made to the Coordinating Council by the middle of August, I shall hope 
that this letter finds you in the office and that you can give me your 
reactions more or less spontaneously. 



Gratefully, with regards. 




Offie$ of ih§ Fteddent 









*' '"t ' ~ ^ 

tHB/UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

V 



IOWA CITY, IOWA 52240 




18 July 1968 



Oear Louis: 

This is in response to your letter of July 9 about the California 
Coordinating Council. I happen to be chairman of the Iowa Coordinating 
Council, so apparently we have something in common. 

I find the distinctions Expressed in the passages you quote ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary and fraught with controversy and frustration. It 
would seem to me more appropriate if the language were something like 
the fol lowi ng: 

Faculty members in the Uni verity of California, the State • 
Colleges, and the private colleges and universities should be 
■capable and dedicated teachers. Successful teaching requires, 
for most teachers, that they be active and productive in their 
professional fields as scientists, scholars, creative and per- 
forming artists, critics, inventors, intellectual leaders, and 
as authors of innovative teaching materials and methods. Fac- 
ulty members should be assisted and encouraged in developing their 
professional interests and competencies. Teaching loads should 
be adjusted accordingly. It would be expected that the Univer- 
sity of California would be a center for research involving ex- 
pensive equipment and large teams of full-time research workers. 
However, faculty members at all colleges and universities would 
be encouraged and expected to engage in creative professional 
activities as an activity complementary to and supportive of 
education both undergraduate and graduate. 

I hope this statement will be of some use. I have tried to play 
down the word "research" which I consider to be a misleading and greatly 
overused term. 



Warm regards. 




President Louis T. Benezet 
Claremont Graduate School and 
University Center 
C I aremont , Ca I i f orn i a 



Yours sincerely. 




Signed in Mr. Bowen’s absence. 






STAlc Or CAllfOiiWIA 



COOSDIN/ 



I |3 



COUNCIL FO:< HlGHcli EDUCAliON 



740 V;A GENOA 
IIDO ISLE 

NEWfOaT BEACH, CAUrOSNiA 92600 
Onk* -of-lli«-Pres!tIont 



RONALO l.EAGAM, C-vvorn 




July 18, 1968 



President Louis T. Benezet 

Claremont Graduate School and University Center 
Claremont, California 91711 

My dear Louis: 

Your letter of July 9 puts me in a very difficult position. You 
quote from the Donahoe Act v;ith reference to the State Colleges on the 
matter of faculty research. Nine years after 1 wrote the sentences 
pretty much in the same form, along v;ith the Master Plan Survey team, 
as appeared later in the Donahoe Act', 1 am asked to pass judgment upon 
my own use of words. 1 admit immediately that the statement is less 
than perfect or ideal for the description of the faculty research 
function in any type of institution. Since not all members of a given 
faculty are necessarily very effective in the field of instruction, 
and even in an institution v/here the primary functio.i is teaching, it 
is not always easy to delineate betv/een the substantive and the pro- 
cedural, between what is actually research related to teaching and v/hat 
is research related to the development of the substance of the science 
itself in which the instructor deals. 

The wording chosen at the time was the best possible compromise. 

I was determined, as my book on Crises in California Higher E d ucation 
states, to get the privilege for faculty research into the State Colleges. 
1 was opposed by Kerr who was representing the monopoly of the University 
in this regard. 1 took the position that faculty should be aliov/ed to 
carry forward research even if it v/ere not on state funds but supported 
by sponsoring organizations, ■ that nothing under these ci rcumstances 
should prevent the possibility of a faculty man going forv.'a rd with some 
type of research that v/as substantive. 1 still think that it is 'Appro- 
priate in the State Colleges for such research to be conducted with the 
released time charged to the project. The University of California at 
the time very strongly resisted this interpretation, but it n^ver got 
into v/ords except in the way in v;hich it is in law v/hich primari ly 
relates to the utilizatic'n of state funds. 

As an economist i don't see how 1 can always distinguish betv/ecn 
something that is related di recti v to the leaching of the subject, 
particularly as. against something that has to do with the internal 
content -I tsel f of the science, particularly v;hen one of the functions 
oT teaching is analysis of the meaning of v/ords, analysis of the thought 
processes of previous v/riters in the fields, analysis of the potential 
significance of a given theory. This is the v/ay in which youth are 
trained. It also may be the way in which they are developed in their 
own capacities to conduct research. 
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I recently v;rote at his request to Dr. Spalding to the effect 
that "appropriate research" may be ill defined in the sense of 
specificity, but after all, research cannot be "appropriate" unless 
consistent v;i th the function of the institution. ‘ Some difficulty has 
arisen because legislators and executives did not understand "research" 
of any kind, or because they v/ere searching for an excuse to deny 
funds anyv/ay, or because faculty and administrative personnel In the 
State Colleges are ardent for a broad definition. I had a fear also 
that your project as outlined might be said to be v/orded inadequately, 
that it might fail to prevent the opening of the door to even looser 
meanings of the v;ord "research." 1 just wonder about this. I hope 
very much that you will broadly confer and not simply contemplate in 
the abstract. Apparently you are doing exactly v/hat I would like and 
that is to see v;hat many people may reply to your questions. 

1 think the main issue Is whether or no the research involved is 
primarily to be covered by state funds and a basis of appropriation, 
and whether or no any research that any faculty persons in the State 
Colleges carry forward on subjects other than related to instruction 
as such, adequately administratively def ined, v;i 1 1 be financed by non- 
state funds. 

You have the problem of the adviser to function regardless of the 
political implications. 1 have had the responsibility of the adminis- 
trator to involve all of these considerations, and of course, you 
recognize that what was written In the Master Plan represented a clear 
and unmistakable search for sufficient agreement that there would be no 
d'issent. 

Actually, I wish the State College faculties were more interested 
than they have shown themselves to be in the matters of research into 
the ways of improving instruction at all levels. Certainly you will 
obtain a list, I should think, from each of the State College research 
foundations, through the presidents of the respective State Colleges, 
to get real examples of what kinds of research have been done In the 
past and how they have been financed. Certain of these foundations in 
the State Colleges have had quite extensive programs, for example at 
San Francisco State College. 

. < 

1 wish you well. I am sorry to have delayed my answer. I'm gfad 
I don't have your job. 

‘t 

With warm good wishes. 



Sincerely, 




Arthur G. Coons 




THE DANFORTH FOUNDATION 



322 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOUi^l 63TOS 
AREA CODE 314- 062-6200 



July 22 , 1968 



Dr. Louis Bcnezct 
Claremont University Center 
Claremont, California 91711 

Dear Louis : 

In answer to your letter of July 9, I am happy to send you this personal 
comment on "the place and function of faculty research in the California 
State Colleges," as suggested by the Donahoe Higher Education Act. 

If I understand the wording of that act, the distinction it makes betv;een 
research in the University and in the State Colleges does not appear to 
me to be a valid one. Research by faculty members in all institutions of 
higher education is an important concomitant of their work on instruction; 
and this hold.*> true, I believe, for every subject matter that is ap- 
propriate to the curriculum of a post-high school institution. This is 
true because research is not really a concomitant but is an indivisible 
part of the teacher-scholar's total functioning. As a teacher in any 
institution of higher education, he engages in research as normally and 
as inevitably as he engages in direct instruction — that is, if he is 
on his toes and doing his proper job. I find it hard, therefore, to make 
any valid distinction on this point for the individual professor between 
the University and the State Colleges. 

The one point at which it appears to me some valid distinction might be 
drawn has to do with organized group research. It is conceivable that in 
a state system such as California's the great majority if not all of the 
special institutes and centers for research might properly be located at 
one or another branch of the University, by virtue of its being given 
higher priority for the offering of the most advanced degrees. Even here, 
hoi^ever, I should think that some exceptions might be made, depending upon 
the special interests or locations of state colleges or the needs of the 
state in general. Organized group research as represented by special in- 
stitutes or centers ought not to be allowed to proliferate, and thus most 
of them on specific topics might well be located on one or another Univer- 
sity campus. With the hope that we can have a visit together one of these 
days soon, and with best personal wishes. 




N>ost cordially 



Mezqrimon Cuninggim 
President 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK.N.Y. 10027 
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July 22, 1968 



Dr. LK>uis T. Benezet 
President 

Claremont University Center 

Harper-East 

Claremont, California 

Dear Dr. Benezet: 

This is in response to your letter of July 9th. The 
statement on the place of research in the State Colleges, 
which you quote from the Donahoe Act, implies that research 
will be more tolerated than encouraged. 1 can understand 
the need to emphasize the priority of instruction at the under- 
graduate level and the consequent requirement that faculty 
members give priority to teaching, but at the graduate level, 
even in the Master's field, the situation is rather different. 

While it is unnecessary and probably undesirable to 
emphasize research at the Master's level in the way one 
would in Doctoral programs, the Donahoe Act policy offers 
less support than, in my view, would be appropriate. If, 
the Master's degree candidate is not merely to acquire existing 
knowledge, but to build at least rudimentary competence in 
original scholarship, the professors with whom he studies 
should be practicing scholars in their own right. If this assump- 
tion is vaUd, the original scholarship of professors working . 
at the graduate level should be supported as a matter of 
institutional policy. 



I. 



Dr. Louis T. Benezet 



July 22, 1968 



The nub of the problem would appear to be the definition 
of graduate education which is accepted as the basis for projec- 
ting and evaluating the function of your state colleges at that level. 
If the fifth year of instruction is to be largely similar to the four 
undergraduate years, the statement is probably satisfactory as 
it stands. But, if the first year of graduate study is conceived as 
launching a student upon a career of scholarly productivity, the 
statement is inadequate. It would seem to me inadequate also if 
the Master's degree is considered a first professional degree, as 
in the case of intending teachers. If a teacher is to advance his 
profession rather than merely practice it, his Master's program 
should at least orient him toward viewing his work as a source of 
new knowledge, rather than a job in which he only uses what others 
have already discovered. 

Best wishes in what I know must be a tough assignment. 
Warm regards. 



^ncerelyT- 




JHF/ds 




UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 



•EMKELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIEGO • SAX FRANCISCO [> 




SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRUZ 



H Mf •< tahlm* 



OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
GRADUATE SGHOOL OF EDUGAT10N 
LOS ANGELES. GAUFORNTA 00024 



August 13, 1968 



Mr. Louis T. Benezet, President 
Claremont University Center 
Harper -East 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Mr. Benezet: 

I regret that I was absent at the time of your inquiry regarding 
faculty research in the California State Colleges. In view of the fact 
that it probably is too late for me to be of any use to you, my reply 
is brief. 

The delineation among the institutions set forth in the Master 
Plan for Higher Education in California appears on the surface to be 
sound but presents formidable difficulties. Many of us within the 
University argue that research and teaching go hand in hand, one 
stimulating the other. It appears to be a contradiction, therefore, 
to suggest that State College faculty members— who are expected to 
teach wdl — are not to do research. On the other hand to begin to 
supply State funds and various kinds of encouragements for research 
among the State Colleges is to open a Pandora’s Box. Until recently — 
and to some degree still— the situation has been compounded by the 
expectation that the University of California would not recruit from the 
State Colleges. Tlius, promising young researchers in the State 
Colleges found it necessary to move into the several private insti tutions 
or to move out of the State — and usually the latter proved easier^ they 
wished to follow a research career. Several of my friends in the State 
Colleges tell me that some departmental chairmen and deans (perhaps 
many) actively discourage applications for research grants. 

It seems to me that faculty members in the State Colleges should 
be encouraged to engage in research which is directly related to their 
teaching functions. This means that the research should be on contents 
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methodology, and program. However, such a statement is as deceptively 
misleading as the general statement regarding the Master Plan. In some 
fields, research probably would mean extensive involvements outside of 

the campus, research assistants, reduced teaching loads, and all of the 
rest. 



Perhaps the only way to get around the matter is by stipulating 
some very specific conditions surrounding the research enterprise. 

Perhaps the State Colleges should have a Center for Institutional Research, 
devoted to decision-oriented research pertaining specifically to pedagogy, 
curriculum and pupil personnel. The faculty members could have part of 
their load attributed from time to time to participation in these functions. 

State funds would be made available for the maintenance of such offices. 

Then, it seems to me, the research of individual faculty members should 
be supported entirely from extra-mural funds (which is almost the case within 
the University of California anyway) but faculty members should not be relieved 
of teaching loads in order to carry on research. Perhaps a minimum teaching 
load should be specified so that a faculty member might carry only two courses 
in a quarter for a year but then would be required to return to full-time 
teaching for a specified period of years. 

The more I begin to go in this direction, the less I like it, because 
the universities and colleges already are hamstrung by rules and regulations. 
This, dien, results either in additional administrative personnel or an 
enormous administrative burden for teaching personnel. Nonetheless, I feel 
that some loosening up of the research requirement is necessary, a loosening 
up which would emphasize research designed to update and invigorate both 
programs and the content and methodolog 7 of the professor*s teaching career. 

I would hope that research and publication would not become criteria for 
advancement within the State Colleges. 

I doubt that I have helped at all. The problems are enormously 
complicated. I simply feel that to open up full-scale research in all of the 
State Colleges as well as in the university system would be a mistake. 



Sincerely yours. 




Dean 




a-' 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 




FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON, President 



MADISON, WISCONSIN 53706 



1700 Von Hise Holl 
1220 Lindon Drivo 



Tolophono (608) 262*2321 



July-18r^968 



Dear Louis: 

The limitation on faculty resear di in the state colleges has 
received a much too narrow interpretation by both opponents and 
advocates. The limitation doesn't mean "no research at all;" 
neither does it mean the kind of large-scale, expensive, fundamental 
researdi carried on by a major university. 

State college faculties can conduct several types of research 
activities that will contribute to their primary mission: 

1) Obviously, research in the pedagogical problems unique to 
each discipline. 

2) Documentary studies that will contribute to the literature 
in each field. 

3) Small-project research (e.g., NSF supported) on problems 

of special interest to the teacher and of special relevance 
to his courses. 

In short, I do think the distinction you cite can be Implemented. 
It is essentially the same as the distinction between a biotron and 
a biology l^oratory or between an accelerator and physics lab. 



Cordially, 

/ 




Fred Harvey Harrington 
President 



Dr. Louis Bengzet 
Office of the President 
Harper-East 

Claremont University Center 
Claremont, California 91711 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

TUCSON. AMIZONA VS721 

0 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT JUly 30, I 968 



Dear Louis: 

Of course I am glad to respond to your letter of 
July 9. I have been in and out from Tucson but have 
not taken any vacation yet. I -will do this, probably, 
in October. 

The statement in the Donahoe Higher Education Act that 
the University of California is the state-supported 
academic agency for research and that the primary 
function of the state college is that of instruction 
for undergraduates and the limited graduate work that 
is included seems to me to be too simple. It of 
course recognizes that eidvanced graduate programs and 
major research endeavors are very expensive; that the 
amount of professional talent qualified for the direc- 
tion and leadership of advanced graduate work and 
research is limited and does not abound in sufficient 
quantity to serve all of the state colleges and 
members of the University system; that the number of 
highly talented students for advanced work and 
research is limited to the extent that the advanced 
work is not needed in so many institutions; and that 
there would be too much duplication if advanced work 
through the Hi.D. level were carried on in an of the 
state colleges as well as in the University system. I 
doubt, though, that the plan of limiting the power to 
grant doctor *s degrees to the principal universities 
is workable or necessarily desirable. 

The Hi.D. is so well established as a professional 
requirement for college teaching that to insist on 
emphasizing the research purposes of the degree simply 
compounds the difficulty in obtaining broadly educated 
teachers . 

As a suggestion, colleges might well grant Ph.D. 
degrees without foreign language and dissertation, but 
with equivalent time spent on work preparatory to 
college teaching. Actually, preparation for college 
teaching is sadly lacking. There are a great many 
people who simply seem to commit assault with intent 
•to teach.' 
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I do not mean to imply that preparation in a peda- 
gogical sense is a chief element, or even a very 
important element. As I look back on my own graduate 
career, I don't think I gained a great deal from the 
time spent on the dissertation- and I actually didn't 
spend anything like as much time on it as many 
students spent and are still spending on this require- 
ment. 

I might add one other point, namely that the most 
inspiring teachers that I had, both as— an undergraduate 
and as a graduate student, were persons who did 
research and kept abreast of their fields but never 
published very much. They were not regarded as great 
scholars at the time and history has not placed them 
in this category. 

The result of this suggestion would be two types of 
Ph.D. degrees. State colleges could emphasize the 
Ph.D. degree that does not require the foreign 
languages and dissertation. Universities could con- 
tinue with the more conventional advanced program. 

Then the university could have the highly specialized, 
extremely costly research institute in which the 
graduate students do so much of their work. 

I hasten to add that David L. I^trick, who was 
Professor of English Literature for a good many years 
and Dean of the Graduate College and is now Coordinator 
of Research with primary responsibility for adminis- 
tration of sponsored research, takes the position that 
is stated in this letter. We have discussed this a 
number of times, and most recently just a day or so 
ago with your letter before us. 



The outcome in California will be interesting. In the 
meantime, my best personal regards. 



Cordially, 




Richard A. Harvill 



Dr. Louis T. Benezet 
President 

Claremont University Center 
Claremont, California 917II 
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July 18, 1968 



President Louis Benezet 
Claremont University Center 
Harper-East 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Louis: 

In response to your recent letter it would seem to me that the statement 
contained in the Donahioe Higher Education Act does provide a useful 
delineation of faculty research function in a state college . If I understand 
what the Act is trying to say, it is that the primary function of the state 
colleges is to teach and the major research thrust in the state institutions 
of California is to be in the University of California . This would imply 
that the teaching load would be heavier in the state colleges and that 
highly expensive library collections and laboratory equipment would not 
be available in the state colleges . On the other hand for those state 
college faculty members who wish to continue their research it might be 
well to provide some special opportunities for them to do so. Summer 
stipends, travel funds for trips to major research libraries, sabbatical 
leaves are some of the possibilities which come to mind. I would think, 
however, that these would be for the minority of faculty members in the 
state colleges and by no means for everybody. In short, the University 
of California and the state colleges are different types of institutions. 

Their missions are different, and the relative emphasis or lack of emphasis 
on research is part of what makes up the difference between these two types 
of institutions. I repeat that it would seem to be important, however, to 
offer some encouragement to the minority of faculty members at the state 
colleges who are capable of pursuing high-level research and who wish to 
do so. The best of these would, however, probably in the long run move 
on to major university centers. 

Another interpretation might be placed on the Donahoe Act statement that 
faculty re search is authorized to the extent that it is consistent with the 
primary function of the state colleges. It might be interpreted as suggesting 
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pedagogical research. Certainly there is great need for this. We all 
know how backward most educational institutions are in developing new 
ways of teaching. It would seem to be within the spirit of the Donahoe 
Act that faculty members at the state colleges be encouraged by summer 
stipends and in other ways to engage in research related to instruction. 

I hope that these "off the cuff" remarks may be of some help to you. 



With all good wishes 



Sincerely, 




Frederick H . Jackson 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C 20550 



July 15, 1968 



Dr. Louis T. Benezet 
President 

Claremont University Center 
, Claremont, California 91711 

Dear Lou: 

The questions you pose in your letter of July 9 are not easy ones. First, 
this sort of question tends to entangle one in the contending aspirations 
of the several segments of the State *s higher education system. Secondly, 
the quotations you provided are obviously open to several kinds of inter- 
pretation. I am sure that when they were written, the colleges interpreted 
them in one way while others, who wished to hold down the magnitude of 
their research, interpreted them in another fashion. Finally, inherently 
these are not easy questions. But let me try. 

To start, it seems to me that if the primary function of the State colleges 
is the provision of instruction for undergraduate students and graduate 
students, and if it is intended that this be first-class instruction, then 
there is no question about the need for the faculty to be involved in re- 
search. Surely there is common agreement now that first-quality graduate- 
level instruction must be associated with research. And to only a slightly 
lesser extent, this is true for undergraduate instruction too. Not only 
is an exposure to research beneficial to the students but also there is 
widespread agreement that involvement in research keeps the faculty more 
alive and more at the forefront of their fields than is otherwise the case. 
And this reflects itself in the instruction. The more rapidly developing 
the field, the more true this probably is. Accordingly, any good graduate- 
level program — and undergraduate too — must have a significant research 
effort (in some fields it is intellectual work other than research) related 
to it. The writers of the quotations you cited must have had this in mind. 

If the above is true — as I believe it is — then the only question remaining 
is "how much research," i.e., in the final sentence you quote, what is the 
interpretation of ". . . consistent with the primary function ... and the 
facilities provided for that function" as distinct from the first state- 
ment that the U, of C. is to be "the primary state- supported academic agency 
for research." This one is more difficult to answer. It’s like how much 
virtue do we need or how pregnant is a little bit pregnant. I can see one 
distinction--e.g., perhaps the colleges should not develop research insti- 
tutes or laboratories of which the principal purpose is research — i.e., 
this sort of research for its own sake should be reserved to the unive’rsity. 
On the other hand, if the colleges are to be meaningfully involved, this 
must be taken into account in terms of teaching assignments, provision of 
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significant time for research and other scholarly activity, provision of 
adequate facilities for these purposes as well as for instructional uses, 
financial support for equipment, supplies, graduate student stipends, 
technical assistance, etc., etc. If these are not provided, the "best 
people (not only from the point of view of research productivity "but with 
respect to quality of instruction as well) will tend to leave and recruit- 
ment of high-quality replacements will not be probable. In short, the 
entire effort will be less than high quality. 

The problem is therefore one of facilitating enough research but, at the 
same time, not permitting it to become the primary purpose. How much this 
is may be subject to opinion. My own feeling is that a good rule of thumb, 
if decent graduate programs are to exist, is that faculty should have about 
half-time for research along with a commensurate amount of the other attri- 
butes I have mentioned above. This may vary a bit in different fields but 
I believe it is a reasonable approximation. 

Well, I‘ve written quite a bit and I venture to guess I haven't told you a 
thing you didn't already know. If I misunderstood what you wanted or if I 
haven't been appropriately responsive in other ways, let me know and I'll 
try again. 

Best regards. 



Sincerely, 



ij 



Louis Levin 
Associate Director 
Institutional Relations 




UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

VICK FHCaiDKNT FOH ACADEMIC AFrAIAK 
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July 15, 1968 



President Louis Benezet 
Claremont University Center 
Harper-East 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Louis: 

Your letter came just as I am about to go off for two weeks. Consequently I 
am writing out a draft, with the request that a clear copy be prepared and 
sent to you in ray absence. As you suggest, vny reactions are spontaneous --if 
not unrehearsed. 

In general it seems to me that the statement of the Donahoe Act does provide 
a distinction between the research activities appropriate to the University 
and those appropriate to the State Colleges. The administration of the policy 
will not always be easy, and there will be many specific cases in which someone 
of experience will be obliged to make a judgment of appropriateness; I am 
sure that some of these judgments will be questioned. However, I know of no 
other way in vdiich more specific statements might be advantageous- -at least 
as statements of general policy. 

There are some rules of thumb that I would apply if I were asked to judge 
individual research proposals or activities. Among these are: 

1. The extent to which the students of the institution are actively partici- 
pating in the research activities. Substantial student participation helps 
insure that the activity is appropriate to the institutional program and 
level of instruction. 

2. The general staffing pattern of the activity. If most of the work is 
carried out by (or requires) paid helpers (technicians, research associates, 
post-doctoral fellows) it is probably inappropriate for the State Colleges. 

3. The bearing of the research on the instructional patterns of the institu- 
tion. Research on instructional methods, the nature of the institution, the 
natures of- the entering students and graduates, etc., are in my mind appropri- 
ate for all institutions, even though they may not meet some of the standards 
implied above. 
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4. Whether the research is carried out under the umbrella of a normal depart- 
ment of instruction, or, on the other hand, whether it requires the support of 
a special "research institute". As a rule, the special institutes will be 
engaged in research more closely related to doctoral level instruction, or in 
research not identified with instruction. An example (not employing the des- 
ignation "institute") is the curatorial and research activities of a university 



There is one haggle in the language of the Donahue Act: it speaks of "faculty 
research" in the State Colleges. I assume that this is intended to be an in- 
clusive term, although it could be read as providing for research activities 
on a broad scale in the Colleges, provided such activities were not confined 
to the "Faculty". 

In sum, then, I think I know what is intended by the Donahoe Act language. 

But the decisions on appropriateness in individual cases will be difficult, 
and should be made by informed and sympathetic persons (who will still undoubt- 
edly make some mistakes). The distinction between the University and the 
Colleges can, in my opinion, be implemented by good administration. Whether 
the political problems associated with this administration can be tolerated 
is an important consideration; however, I plead ignorance of the local tribal 
customs of California and so avoid doing more than raising the difficulty. 

Best regards. 



museum. 




Thurston £. Manning 
Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 



CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 



ilOYo N. Monnismr 
via PtUSlOlNT 



July 18, 1968 



Mr, Louis T. Benezet 
President 

Claremont University Center 
Harper- East 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Louis: 

Your letter of July 9th--striick a sympathetic cord 
with me as the problems of teaching and research in 
colleges and universities are a particular concern of 
mine. 



The distinction between faculty research that is 
supportive of the teaching function and research v^hich 
is more or less unrelated to teaching is a very difficult 
one to maintain. I doubt that the distinction could 
be maintained as such because in most cases sound 
arguments could be advanced either way. 

On the other hand I think the motivation behind 
the Master Plan statement on faculty research in state 
colleges is laudatory. The intent might better be 
achieved if two things were to occur in the adminis- 
tration of the institutions in question. 

First "research" needs to be more broadly considered 
than it ordinarily is in our leading universities. 
Analytical, historical, and critical writing need to 
be considered as "research" as well as empirical work 
in the social and natural sciences or original theoretical 
work in other fields. Frequently it will turn out that 
analysis, historical scholarship, and criticism will be 
more supportive of teaching than are original empirical 
or theoretical research. The process in all cases 
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is likely to help keep the teacher's mind active, but 
the outcome of one sort of research is much more likely 
to be directly relevant to teaching. 

If research can be conceptualized in this broad 
manner, then the second thing that might be implemented 
wov^ld be a re^-^ard structure based primarily on teaching 
performance rather than on research. At some institutions 
the system of rewards based on teaching might be the 
primary system and in other institutions such as major 
UTiiversities it might exist along side the present reward 
structure. 

In other words I think that-if --professors were 
rewarded primarily for their teaching ability and at 
the same time given opportunity to do research when 
research is broadly conceived that the intent of the 
Master Plan can be achieved without having to legalis- 
tically apply an arbitrary definition of research to 
specific cases. 



Cordially, 
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NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 



THE ERESIDENT 



Keene, K. Y, 12942 
July 19, 1963 



President Louis T. Benezet 
Clareiiiont University Center 
Harper-East 

Clareniont, Calif. 91711 
Dear Louis: 



The Donahoe Higher Education Act’s statement 
on the role of teaching and research in the State Colleges, 
if interpreted in an intel.iigent and informed fashion, 
provides a reasonable place for faculty research* It 
does not, hov/ever, raalce as clear to the layman as it should 
the -necessary' connection between first rate teaching and 
rcsearcn, and in uhe interests of higher education in 
C^li^ornia I hope the Coordinating Council v/ill be more 
explicit about that connection. 






o my v;ay of thinking one important distinction betv/een 
the university proper ana the college rests on the fact 
tnat the university (in your case the University of Califor- 
nia) has a double responsibility, to discover truth and to 
develop new knov/ledge (research) and to disseminate laiov/leage 
and hej.p educate young minds (teaching). The business of 
the college is teaching. At the saEie time good teaching 
^iJl occur, v/luh very rare exceptions, only where there are 
acoive, incuiring faculty minds at work e:<ploring in some 
sense tlie frontiers of their discipline and willing to pre- 
sent their findings to the critical judgments of their peers. 
Colleges must encourage research bj' providing reasonable 
teaching loads, adeq --te leaves of absence, library and 
laboratory facilities within reason - not because these 



are for the colle;t?:o ends in themselves, but because they 



are the v;ay faculty keep their minds sharp, fresh and cutting 
and thus continue to be effective teachers. The institution 
v/hich neglects research in its broadest sense, and I mean 
by research scholarship in its best sense, is guaranteeing 
a mediocre faculty and a second rate education. 



in my annual reuort 



fOj 



196 0-66 1 touched obliouely on 



your concern in a discussion of teaching load. I enclose 
a copy and refer you to. pages 12-14. 



I hope all 
ture and v/arm 



this is of some 
nersonal re.v*ards. 






p. Success to your ven- 
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OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90024 



July 17, 1968 



President Louis Benezet 
Claremont University Center 

Harper-East 1 

Claremont, California 917 II 

Dear Louis: 

I am responding to your letter of July 9 . Anything I say 
should, of course, he interpreted on the background of my brief 
experience in California. 

The division of research responsibility within the institu- 
tions of the state seems to me a good guideline for future development. 
It certainly make s sense ec<moiaically ftnn x believe can be defended 
educationally. I interpret research to mean creative work in one's 
own field. This con be related to the instructional function in 
one sense all creative work in the field will improve teaching. In 
this sense, faculty research in the state colleges needs to be sup- 
ported by regu l a r leaves of absence and some support money for 
materials, laboratory equipment, etcetera. I do not believe, however, 
that it is necessary that these support funds ma-ke possible research 
at the doctoral level or beyond. One exce]ption to this statement 
mi^t be considered: namely, research connected with the instruc- 
tional process itself. I believe that closer cooperation with the 
university schools of education night be helpful. We know far too 
little about the whole process of learning at the university 
college level and experimentation and research is desperately needed. 
The state colleges and our schools of education in cooperation could 
make real contributions to the development of our knowledge in these 
fields. Related too is the area of instruction for the disadvantaged, 
where I t hink cooptation between the two institutions mi^t be help- 
ful too. 

In effect, then, I am concurring with the distinction made in 
the Donahoe Act but suggesting that faculty research in the state 
colleges could, in the broadest sense of the tezm, iiaprove instruction, 
and that modest funds mi^t make a great difference if tied to a 
regular leave program and teaching schedules which made some renewal 
and refreshment of the intellectual equipment of the faculty possible. 
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July 26, 1968 



Dear Louis: 

I returned from vacation to find%your letter of July 9 asking me to comment 
on the statement with reference to faculty research contained in the Donahoe 
Higher Education Act. My reaction to this statement is a little like that I 
have to Bob Bates' editorials which on occasions seem to make a good point 
but do not quite indicate how and when the desired goal is to be achieved. 

There ought to be colleges where the emphasis is on the undergraduate and 
where the research carried on should enrich and support the instructional 
program, and there should be universities where sound research i§ of primary 
importance. I just do not see these distinctions as absolute, and I do not 
believe they can or should be put in statutory form. 

I do not know your California situation, but I suspect that some kind of 
pressure is needed to keep the state colleges from going too far in emulating 
the universities. I should think that this could be done by your Board of Regents 
or by some other body but with more flexibility than is possible under a 
statutory definition. 

To answer your question directly, I do not believe that the statutory provision 
which you have can be implemented, at least in the spirit in which I think it 
was passed. I would hope, however, that California would strive to see that 
part of its higher educational facilities are primarily undergraduate inorientatio 



With best regards. 



President Louis T. Benezet 
Claremont University Center 
Harper -East 

Claremont, California 91711 



Sincerely, 



* O 




Lawrence 





Pelletier 
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July 26 , 1968 



President Louis T. Benezet 
Claremont University Center 
Harper-East 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Louis: 

I'*ve been away and my response to your letter of July 9tl> may 
reach you too late for your purposes. In any case, the provisions 
you quote from the Donahoe Higher Education Act strike me nega- 
tively as statutory guide lines for research and teaching. They 
imply too narrow a view of research and ignore the important 
role research plays in keeping teaching vital. I do not disagree 
with the designation of the University of California as "the 
primary state-supported academic agency for research, " as long 
as the language does not preclude leave systems, teaching load 
relief policies, travel assistance, and the like, which support 
individual faculty research. 

The state colleges should obviously not try to mount great research 
centers requiring highly sophisticated equipment and complex 
scientific personnel organizations. At the same time the law 
should clearly protect individual faculty members who desire 
to conduct sponsored or unsponsored research without regard to 
the graduate or undergraduate mission of the college with which 
he is affiliated. In short, I view resecurch as indispensable to 
the scholcurly tradition. 

I am also bothered by the qualified reference in the statute that 
"Faculty research is authorized to the extent that it is con- 
sistent, with the primary function of the state colleges and 
the facilities provided for that function." V^at does it mean? 

The statute should ass\ime such consistency. To the extent that 
it forces some administrator to make the judgement it opens the 
door to embarrassment and even interference. 
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Richard L. Means, in an article on research versus *teaching 
in the May 1968 issue of "Liberal Education," catches the 
essence of my concern very well when he says: 



To understand the struggle to win knowledge, 
the ground rules of competence, and the problems 
of validation is to penetrate to the assumptions 
of knowla^e of the sciences, the humanities and 
the arts. There is a sense in which this kind 
of fundamental understanding can be won only by 
doing. 



My best to you. 



Cordially, 




Frank P. Piskor 



PPP: jw 

Signed in his ^sence 



Unxvbrsity of Pittsdurou 
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July 29, 1968 



Dr. Louis Benezet 
President 

Claremont University Center 
Harper~£ast 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Louis: 

I have received your letter of 9 July. I am of course very happy 

to share wxth you my views on the role of faculty research in state 
colleges, for whatever they may be worth. 

I believe that the statement in the Donahoe Higher Education Act 
on faculty research in the State Colleges is satisfactory except for 
the word authorized*” This seems to mean ”permitted,” whereas it 
should say “encouraged." Certainly some involvement in re^ch ought 
to be a part of any faculty member's professional life since it will 
make him a more vital teacher and more likely to be effective in the 
provision of instruction for undergraduate students and graduate 
students." Although faculty members who teach graduate students and 
serFe as models for those students have a particular obligation to 
ex^plify the concern for new knowledge, new insights and new values, 
undergraduate faculty has a similar responsibility, if for different 
reasons. I believe that faculty research should be "in," whether at 
the state colleges or at Berkeley. 

The proviso that the research carried on by faculty members in 
state colleges should be related to instruction makes good sense in 
view of what is specified as the primary function and objective of 
those colleges. It seems clear, for example, that a man whose teaching 
speciality is sixteenth-century English literature ought to focus his 
research efforts in this field and thus become a more capable teacher 
in it rather than pursue some other research activity that has no bearing 
on his classroom responsibilities. The area for research, however, might 
very well be much broader than the example I used. 

As to how to bring this about on a given state college campus, I 
think it would require a very full and frank dialogue both among the 
faculty and between the faculty and the administration. Such a 
iscusslon should aim at developing complete understanding and agreement 
on the iw.titutional functions and objectives of the state colleges as 
set forth in the Donahoe Act, and the central role of the teaching 
faculty is enabling the college to fulfill its objectives. It should 
be possible to develop out of such a dialogue a convincing rationale 
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for faculty research that is related to instruction. Given the 
rewards system among ..acuity in American higher education today, 
gaining acceptance of this concept will not be easy. But it is 
clear that there is no substitute for this kind of intra-faculty 
dialogue; it is certain that the idea of teaching-oriented research 
cannot be imposed by either administrative or legislative directive. 

I hope that this may be of some assistance to you. I would 
be very much Interested in learning the result of your investigation. 

Warmest regards. 



Sincerely 

- / 




Wesley W. Posvar 
Chancellor 




WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Middletown/ Connecticut 06457 



Academic Vice President 



July 15, 1968 



President Louis Benezet 
Claremont University Center 
Harper-East 

Claremont, California 91711 
Dear Louis: 

My prejudices are such that I am not sure that I can give a 
useful response to your query of July 9 about the role of faculty 
research in the California State Colleges. The description of the 
"primary function" of the State Colleges is clear-cut, but I think that 
the way in which disciplines are developing and the competition for good 
faculty will mean that the provision of instruction of high quality for 
undergraduate students and graduate students through the Master *s degree 
will require considerable support for faculty research in the State 
Colleges. 

Not everybody sees it quite the way I do. On Pages 1001 
through 1004 of the October 1967 issue of The American Mathematical 
Monthly , there is an excellent paper entitled "Alternatives to Research" 
by D. E. Christie of Bowdoin and J. H. Wells of the University of 
Kentucky. Even they, however, are not taking a position very far from 
mine when they write, "There is no substitute for time ." In many areas, 
support for research does not have to take the form of money for equip- 
ment or for library materials, so that the implementation of the Donahoe 
Higher Education Act will really be evaluated in terms of the degree to 

which teaching loads at the State Colleges approximate those at the 
University. 

Best regards. 



Sincerely yours. 
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Robert A. Rosenbaum 



THE FORD FOUNDATION 
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August 22, 1968 



Mr. Louis Benezet 
President 

Claremont University Center 
Claremont, California 91711 



Dear Louis: 

I an sorry to have been so slow in responding to your letter 
of July 10th, about the role of research at state colleges, I am puzzled 
by this question ai^d certainly no expert on what actual experience has been 
since the state college system was established. With that proviso, I will 
pontificate. It seems to me that the distinction between a teaching faculty 
and a research faculty is a valid and interesting one. However, I think 
there is difficulty in drawing the line between these two faculties after the 
MA, At least, when it is drawii that high, a certain amount of conventional 
research opportunities would appear to be necessary for at least part of 
the faculty. However, I would hope that in a teaching faculty, even when 
it is responsible through the Masters degree, there would be a. readiness 
to look on "research” as including not only some pedagogical and curricular 
study and planning, but more often further reading and study designed to 
sharpen and extend the faculty member’s grasp of his field and its relation 
to others, rather than to produce monographs and books on very precise, 
circumscribed topics. Such refreshjiient would subserve teaching by 
refilling the well and widening the catch basin on which it draws. 

But I am already lost in metaphor, which is always a sign of 
vanishing meaning. 

With best regards. 



Sincer^ljr yours. 




F. Champion Ward 



WAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27109 




July 30, 1968 



Dr, Louis Benezet, President 
Claremont University Center 
Claremont, California 91717 

Dear President Benezet; 

Louis, I am a poor designer for the California system of 
higher education, I am certainly in no position to judge whether the 
state colleges should enjoy faculty research privileges comparable to 
those claimed by the university people. The distinction between 
university and college is important, no doubt^to the law. It is decreas- 
ingly important to those of us in the liberal arts colleges which have 
perforce taken on graduate programs, with greater research com- 
mitments year by year, in order to hold a strong teaching faculty, 

I think Wake Forest is one of those schools, only recently styled 
“university, which have yielded only mildly to the great god Research, 
But bright young professors do demand our involvement. 

It seems to me that the old controversy, research versus 
teaching^was always, to a large degree, bogus. Research is needed 
at the kindergarten level, I suppose, “To search again, “ if I under- 
stand the real meaning of the term, requires teachers at every level 
to reexamine substance and method, lest staleness overtake them in 
their jobs. 



The university of pentagon- style buildings with reactors inside, 
still needs to set its priorities so that “good teaching" is rewarded. Pre- 
sumably, a commercial laboratory, like the R, J. Reynolds Research 
Facility near my own campus, can do a large part of the applied research 
now corrupting the university pur poses and distorting its budgets -- 
the teaching function is. regarded as secondary. 

In sum, I would question the economy of the university as a 
research institution and the State College as a teaching center without 
any research whatever. Since the State universities in California already 
have a long head start in facilities and financial resources, I assume that 
the nuclear reactors and the atom-smashers will stay there. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

THE DEAN AUSTIN, TEXAS ySyi2 

August 2, 1968 



Dr. Louis Benezet 
President 

Clareaont University Center 
Harper-East 

Claremont, California 91711 

Dear Louis: ' 

I should have answered your letter long ago, but I have been waiting for 
some minor surgery to heal. The question with idiich you are concerned is 
not a new one. Some years ago, I made a very careful study of attitudes 
at Berkeley and UCLA as contrasted with those at two of the state colleges 
as they pertained, among other things, to the research function. I came 
away convinced that this particular portion of the Donahoe Hi^er Education 
Act is a iristake in the absence of a carefully evolved plan to provide for 
the faculty research function in the state colleges. To give you a precise 
example, I spent a whole day examining the manner in which research had been 
bootlegged into one of the state colleges. That in itself would not be so 
bad, but it turned out, in the absence of proper facilities, to be grade B 
minus or less research, and the official dampening of it was a major factor 
in frustrating the faculty members. 

At the time I thought I saw two ways out of the dilemma. One, much closer 
cooperation between university components and specific strte colleges in 
some sort of a plan which would make better facilities* and the interest of 
the university group available for the further development of the state 
college faculties. Geography is, of course, a difficult factor here as is 
a status concept that tends to separate the university faculties and the 
college faculties. 

The other possibility, and to me a somewhat more attractive one, is that 
the state colleges might well take on certain sorts of studies \diich either 
did not require the expensive facilities and laboratories around which the 
universities are centered or which actually fall somewhere between what is 
considered fundamental research and the technical and social applications 
of this research. This is an area to which the universities are devoting 
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too little time and to which, in most instances, they cannot devote mo3:e 
time without damaging fundamental research enterprise. It is an area of 
increasing concern if we are going to apply such rationality as we still 
have left to the resolution of any of the problems with %diich we are faced. 

I predicated these remarks on the assumption that faculty research of some- 
thing more advanced than the sort that can lead to papers at local meetings 
is, in fact, essential to keep an individual viable for any substantial por- 
tion of a normal teaching life. I do not think the statement in the Donahoe 
Act can be implemented as it stands. I do think there is an increasing im- 
portant sort of research role for the non-university faculty memhers. Until 
it is recognized, these faculty members are going to look on themselves as 
second rank individuals, and if they look on themselves in this light, this 
is what they will be. A few places in California have begun working out 
some of this in a pattern that is not clearly recognized and so far as I 
could see not sufficiently encouraged. San Diego State College has some 
extremely useful coordinated activities with a number of local problem- 
solving enterprises and occasionally an interesting relationship of another 
sort with General Atomic and some of the other technical developments in 
the area. 

Finally, let me point out that we are actually doing pretty well in a good 
part of the fundamental research area, and I can find few good reasons for 
expending d.is sort of thing into institutions like the state colleges. 

We are doing very poorly ia the utilization of our research findings. A 
great part of the problem involved is the absence of articulate middle men 
between, for example, the nuclear physicists and the public. I am an un- 
willing prophet, but I see a great unfulfilled need here. It is likely 
that it could be filled best by people of reasonable education capable of 
communicating to coming generations. 
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